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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


With Admiral Togo’s eighth report we have now a 
fairly clear picture of the great battle of Tsu Shima. 
A fleet of fifty ships was sighted off the east coast of 
the Batan Islands on 20 May steering N.E., a course 
which if unaltered would indicate that the Russian fleet 
passed into the Eastern sea between the middle and 
south groups of the Liu Kiu Islands. Four days later 
forty-five vessels, which included colliers, many of which 
seemed to be empty, were located 140’ SS.E. of the 
Saddle Islands ; from that site to the scene of the battle, 
itis roughly about 450’ ; hence it appears that the speed 
of the Second Pacific Squadron did not reach seven 
knots on the voyage northward. Ten knots is pro- 
bably a liberal allowance for its tactical speed during 
the engagement, for it is possible to get some idea on 
this point by calculating the distance from the position 
at which the battle may be supposed to have com- 
menced to the Lian Court Rocks, near which the relics 
of the Baltic fleet struck to the victor, since it is certain 
the Russian ships would press on towards Vladivostok 
between these points with all speed they could make. 


There seems to have been a fog on the morning of 
27 May which lifted during the day and settled down 
again towards nightfall. The Russian fleet approached 
the Korean Straits in two columns, the heavier ships 
being to starboard ; Admiral Togo, leaving Masampho 
Where he was lying at the time information of the 
Russian advance reached him, proceeded to head his 
enemy off and came into action in the afternoon, 
making full use of his torpedo-boats as well as of his 
battleships and cruisers. e flagship of the Russian 
commander-in-chief was one of the first victims, and 
the Pacific squadron appears to have lost all order 


before darkness set in. During the night the torpedo 
was the chief weapon used to complete the Russians’ 
discomfiture, and on the afternoon of 28 May the 
running fight which had lasted for over twenty-four 
hours was brought to a conclusion with the surrender 
of the remnant of the Baltic fleet in the vicinity ot the 
Lian Court Rocks. 


In the British manceuvres of 1903 Admiral Wilson, 
who led the beaten side, in the report on his action with 
Admiral Domvile wrote that the low speed of the 
‘*Mars” prevented him from engaging at a higher 
speed than 11 knots, though without her the average 
of the fleet would have been over 13. He went on to 
say that ‘‘this low speed prevented me from obtaining 
the full advantage of my numbers as it was impossible 
to bring the rear ships into action except at very long 
range, and of course the enemy might have avoided 
action altogether if he had wished to do so”. On 
27 March, 1905 Admiral Rojdestvensky gave a practical 
illustration of what it may cost to sacrifice speed to 
other considerations, for it is quicker to put down the 
names of the survivors of the fleet which set out to 
wrest the command of the sea from Japan than to write 
a list of the ships destroyed. 


The fast cruiser ‘‘ Oleg” of some 6,600 tons odd, 
carrying nothing heavier than a 6-inch gun, is the 
most important unit left. from the wreck of the 
Baltic fleet ; beside her the smaller cruiser ‘‘ Almaz’ 
and the destroyers ‘‘Grozny” and ‘Bravy” have 
reached Vladivostok ; there is some doubt about what 
has become of the ‘‘ Aurora ”, ‘‘ Jemchug” and 
‘*Izumrud ”, but it is probable that they are no longer 
above water. Some of the auxiliaries may have 
escaped the general destruction for there was a report 
from Tokio that four Russian warships passed to the 
westward through the Kurile Straits on 25 May, but 
our old acquaintance the ‘‘ Kamtchatka” of North Sea 
notoriety now rests at the bottom of the Sea of Japan. 
Putting the Black Sea fleet aside, Russia has only one 
modern battleship left—namely, the ‘‘ Slava” ; her sister 
the “Orel” has hoisted the Japanese flag, as have 
also the ‘‘ Nikolai I.”, ‘‘ Apraxin”, ‘‘ Seniavin” and 
destroyer ‘‘ Biedovy ”. 
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Naturally the papers are filled with rumours of 

ce. These rumours crop up after every great event 
in the war; and the Tsar is duly lectured for not 
doing what the journalists tell him. The most jingo 
of the English papers are the loudest in their demands 
on the Tsar to make peace at any price. On an 
honest survey it is very difficult to gauge the situation. 
To sue for peace after a great disaster is necessarily 
extremely injurious to a nation’s future. Therefore 
it will not be done unless under compulsion or to 
avoid an even worse alternative. Russia is not com- 
pelled to sue for peace. Her case, though she has 
been worsted through the whole campaign, is totally 
different from a country whose vitals are open to the 
enemy’s attack. She is not in the position of France 
after the fall of Paris to the Germans. 


But if she is not compelled to give in, is it to her 
interest todo so? Some of the best elements in her 
population, the reforming as against the revolutionary 
¢lements, seem to think that in a choice of evils the 
less will be to accept the loss of prestige, give up an 
undertaking proved to be beyond Russia’s strength for 
the present, stop the drain on the country and husband 
resources for further development and a future effort. 
This may be wise advice, but of course it means Russia 
giving up all claim to be a first-class Power. A still 
more cogent objection is that Russia can stop the drain 
on her resources of an active campaign by withdrawing 
her troops into the interior without suing for peace at 
all. There would be a state of war but no actual 
warfare. Why should Russia pay Japan the immense 
indemnity which a peace would involve when by merely 
withdrawing her troops without peace she could spend 
the money on the restoration of her broken forces? 
No Japanese general would be so foolish as to follow 
the Russian army into Siberia. 


In any case the revolutionaries do not seem to be 
profiting by the naval defeat. Generally the country is 
getting steadily quieter: even at Baku, the centre of 
anarchist and revolutionary intrigue, an attempt to 
make capital out of the disaster has failed. The 
political agitators renewed their efforts to call out the 
workmen in the oil fields, and did revive the strike at 
Balachani and Bibi-Eibat, terrorising many of the 
loyal workmen. But the employers conferred with 
the men and convinced them of the unreasonableness 
of the demands advanced, demands no trade-union here 
would make. They were bogus demands put forward 
for a political and no industrial object. Work has now 
been generally resumed. _It is satisfactory to find that 


these workmen were not to be seduced to take advan- | 


tage of their country’s misfortunes. 


The ‘‘ Times ” is rather annoyed at the cool reception 
which Washington has given to its announcement of 
Russia’s intention to violate Chinese neutrality in 
Mongolia. Both a ‘‘ Times” correspondent and a 
** Temps ” correspondent in S. Petersburg have spoken 
of the intention of Russia to move troops into Mongolia 
to protect herself against movements of Japanese 
troops which are alleged to violate the neutrality of 
China. But the ‘‘Temps” does not mention the 
allegation of the ‘‘ Times” that Russia is proposing to 
China to fix the boundaries of Mongolia in the region of 
present operations in such a manner as to prevent 
flanking operations of the Japanese without an infrac- 
tion of neutrality. Even if Russia were claiming an 
impossible extension of Mongolian boundaries, it is a 
strong assumption that sending troops into Mongolia 
implies an intention to annex Chinese territory and open 
up the question of the partition of the Empire. 


The definite refusal by the Sultan of Morocco of the 
French demands, which M. Saint-René Taillandier has 
been persuasively explaining for the last month, has 
been timed, no doubt with considerable skill, to antici- 
pate the arrival of Mr. Lowther. We are forced by 
the terms of the Anglo-French agreement to give 
diplomatic assistance to the French to secure the objects 
of the agreement. The Sultan and the Maghzen would 
no doubt prefer to evade a direct rejection of any 
definite British suggestion, and when Mr. Lowther 
arrived at Fez on 1 June the opportunity for his good 
offices was gone. The Sultan has thus relieved both him- 


| self and Mr. Lowther from an immediate difficulty, 4 
European conference at Tangier, such as the Sultan js 
said to wish and Germany has certainly prompted, would 
involve a conflict of diplomatic influences to which the 
meeting of the three ambassadors in Fez is as nothing, 


The reception of the King of Spain in Paris was 
disturbed, as the police feared, by a bomb outrage, 
It is thought certain that the attempt is the issue 
of an anarchist plot; but no theory seems quite to 
excuse the disappearance of the author. The bomb 
apparently was thrown from the crowd as President 
Loubet and King Alfonso were driving from the 
Avenue de l’Opéra after the gala performance. The 
bomb exploded close to the carriage, wounded fifteen 
people, killed one horse and wounded many, and 
slightly damaged the carriage, and the escape of the 
President seems due only to the fact that the explo. 
sive was not of a high order. Apparently out of a 
nucleus of five conspirators four had been previousl 
arrested, three Spaniards and one Englishman, and it 
is stated that the deed was done by the fifth, who 
had evaded detection, though his identity was known, 
The outrage has attracted attention to revolutionary 
placards and advertisements issued from a labour 
organisation in Paris. We are glad to see that the 
‘* Times”, and some other papers, are able to condemn 
in stern conventional terms bomb-throwing and assas- 
sination in France, though they find it so difficult to re- 
frain from apologising for these little incidents in Russia, 


We sincerely hope that when the King of Spain 
lands in England on Monday our Saxon pride will 
protect us against the further iteration of the word 
‘*entente”. The ‘‘entente cordiale” is bad enough, 
but talk of Franco-Spanish ententes, Anglo-Spanish 
ententes and even Anglo-American ententes is more 
than the language can stand. When we are spared 
‘*entente” we are generally given ‘‘ rapprochement”, 
and we hope the inference is not true that our language 
is without a word for friendship or its renewal. Even 
Macaulay’s schoolboy would not find ‘‘ redintegratio 
amoris” an impossible phrase to translate. 


The dispute between Sweden and Norway over the 
consular service question has become very grave. The 
King refused a week ago to sanction the law passed by 
the Storthing, and forthwith the members of the Nor- 
wegian cabinet resigned. The resignation has not 
| been accepted, but the King cannot force his ministers 
| to retain office, and it is certain that they will not 
| 


| consent to do so while he adheres to his purpose not to 
sanction the act of the Storthing. A constitutional 
revolution, with both sides in their present temper, can 
hardly be avoided. The union may be dissolved. One 
way to cement it might be through a dissolution and 
then a reconstitution. But if Norway dissolves the 
union without Sweden’s consent, reconstitution may be 
a very long, perhaps an impossible, business. This 
dispute between Sweden and Norway has often been 
likened to that between England and Ireland. The 
analogy is completely misleading: for one thing the 
attitude and aspirations of the Norwegians bear no real 
resemblance to those of the Irish Nationalists. 


Mr. Balfour’s illness, which happily has not proved 
very serious, caused Sir Edward Grey’s vote of censure 
to be held over until next week. But none of the shows 
and entertainments connected with the amazing Con 
servative assembling in the metropolis this week, 
culminating in the Albert Hall on Friday, has had 
to be put off. Lord Lansdowne, speaking for Mr. 
Balfour on Thursday, made a significant allusion 
to the alliance with Japan. Not only, he said, 
was there no idea of allowing it to lapse, but the only 
question, when the time for reconsideration arrived, 
would be whether the alliance should not be strengthened 
and extended. Only the day before Sir Edward Grey in 
warm terms had pledged the Opposition to continue the 
alliance, as Lord Rosebery, so far as he is able to 
speak for any but himself, had done some months 
before. No doubt the Japanese will be pleased with all 
these kind and flattering references ; but possibly they 
would have been more grateful had Lord Lansdowne 
and Sir Edward Grey spoken before instead of after 
the destruction of the Russian fleet. 


| 
| | 
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We had not expected that Sir Edward Grey would 
defend the Liberal booers and hooters who would not 
let Mr. Lyttelton speak the other day. Still less did 
we think that if he wanted to defend them, he would do so 
by feeble equivocation as he did at the Eighty Club on 
Wednesday. ‘* A great outburst of indignation.” Does 
righteous indignation involve indecent manners? Mr. 
Gladstone could be as indignant as anyone, but we 
never remember him hooting at a speaker. He 
certainly thought Disraeli on many _ occasions 
at least as immoral as Sir Edward Grey’s 
friends thought Mr. Balfour: but he did not shout 
down opposition. We should have liked Sir Edward 
Grey better had he gone the whole hog with 
‘*Truth” and defended shouting down as a venerable 
parliamentary institution, the objection to it being an 
innovation of quite recent date. We do not question 
Mr. Labouchere’s history. We believe he is quite 
right in saying that shouting down opponents was a 
very common occurrence in bygone Parliamentary days. 
Are we then to revive rowdy manners while rejecting 
rotten boroughs ? 


The Speaker has announced his intention to 
resign. Mr. Gully’s fortunes have been remark- 
able. He was saved by a miracle, a miracle as Lord 
Campbell applied the term to a barrister’s career. He 
had attained a recognised position at the Bar, was ripe 
for a judgeship, in fact was named generally by the Bar 
as the Q.C. next on the list for promotion. But the 
judgeship was filled up, and Mr. Gully was not pro- 
moted. Manqué. Thedamning word seemed written 
over the remainder of his life. He stood to be one of 
the left ones, the lost chance before him and a dwindling 

ractice behind. But the deus ex machina came along 
in Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Gully was suddenly lifted 
into a position of prominence and dignity far exceeding 
the puisne judgeship that went by him. 


In the debate on the Finance Bill the Opposition. 
almost monopolised the speaking and thanks to the 
accident that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
the son of Mr. Chamberlain a narrow perversity was 
shown in discovering the intrusions of protection. The 
tax on stripped tobacco was opposed on the discovery 
that it had a tendency to benefit a home industry : as if 
the fact that a few more English workmen were now 
employed in stripping the leaf was an infringement of 
the pledge of loyalty to free trade. The sugar tax was 
opposed on the same principle; but the campaign 
against the Brussels Convention has quite fizzled out 
before the drop in the price of sugar. It is now below 
the average price of the last ten years. 


Mr. Scott-Montagu’s League of considerate driving 
promises to be quite a successful organisation. Pos- 
sibly a large number of the members may allow them- 
selves some latitude in the interpretation of rules, but the 
League already begins to prove its use as a nucleus for 
getting at the opinion of owners in the House of 
Commons. No one can very well give himself away 
by refusing to join, and membership will establish some 
sort of freemasonry that ought to help the respon- 
sibility of the owners. It would be interesting to 
know how many of the members of the House are 
drivers, but the proportion is very big; and their 
association may boast to be quite a political force. 
Mr. Swift MacNeill called it a motor-car oligarchy. At 
the worst, the list of rules for driving makes a very 
readable little guide for the amateur driver. 


How necessary such a league is thought to be appeared 
in Thursday’s debate in the House, which was carried on 
for four and a half hours with quite astonishing zest. 
That it was opened by the member for Orkney and 
Shetland and concluded by the member for Pembroke 
and Haverfordwest is some sign how “‘ far flung” the 
battle is. Mr. Labouchere carried the debate to his 
Italian villa with an admirable anecdote of the profes- 
sional chauffeur assassin up to date. His continental 
experience was the most useful contribution, and we 
hope when the present Bill, which is temporary, comes 
to be amended the Swiss regulations will be studied. 
The policeman with a stop-watch behind a hedge on a 


lonely road in Shetland is a ludicrous engine of the law ; | 


and the Swiss insistence on a minimum speed through 
village streets—the proper playground of children, as 
Mr. Labouchere says—is certainly the first necessity. 
The grievance is much more rural than urban ; and the 
chief suburban complaint will be gone if Mr. Scott- 
Montagu’s promise of dustless roads is not too opti- 
mistic. 


The right thing to say of Mr. H. C. Richards K.C. 
M.P., who died on Thursday, is that he was a remark- 
ably successful man. Starting with nothing in his 
favour he succeeded in making a good living in the 
P most difficult of all professions, became a K.C. and 
obtained a seat in Parliament. Those who have none 
to help them but themselves may be pardoned a good 
deal of push and self-advertisement. It is in sober 
truth a question whether a man so placed can afford 
to be nicely sensitive. Mr. Richards undoubtedly had 
very great energy, and from many sources he picked 
up a large amount of multifarious information. 


The report of General Butler’s commission on the 
disposal of military stores in South Africa has somehow 
escaped the public, but military men are much con- 
cerned with it. Two colonels of the Army Service 
Corps have been already suspended as well as several 
junior officers ; and it is generally felt in the army that 
a scandal of serious importance exists. But it is another 
question whether the culpability has been or will be fixed on 
the right persons. The first report is only the beginning 
of the disclosures and if it be true that the disposal 
of stores after the war resulted in a loss of some six 
millions of money great numbers of officers must be 
concerned; and authorities are apt to take a rough 
method in selecting scapegoats. The existence of the 
mismanagement at any rate proves that Sir Redvers 
Buller’s reconstitution of the Army Service Corps was 
not the reformation it was said to be: loss of grade 
is not always increase of efficiency. 


The attention given to the National Indian Association, 
which met at the Imperial Institute this week, is a rather 
disgraceful example of English disregard of Indian 
affairs. The association does excellent social work of 
a kind especially valuable in India; and, besides 
generally assisting social progress and education in 
India, it helps to extend hospitality and friendliness to 
Indian students and other visitors in this country and 
encourages intercourse between Englishwomen and the 
zenana population in India. Such work deserves the 
support of both races, and it is not very creditable that 
it does not seem to receive it, either in interest or money. 
Neither of the two Indian potentates, one a vice- 
patron now in London, found it possible to be present 
while the attendance of English people—even those 
specially connected with India—was more than scanty. 
It is not too late however to send contributions. 


One would like to be enthusiastic about the King of 
Italy’s great International Agricultural Conference. 
We have sent over a very efficient number of dele- 
gates: Sir Thomas Elliott, Sir Edward Buck, Lord 
Minto, Lord Jersey, Mr. Gill; and enthusiasm is the 
note. But we doubt if anyone has any clear idea of 
what sort of a thing this international institute, which 
the delegates are discussing this week, is likely to be. 
It is going to do too much to be quite credible. Panaceas, 
especially for agriculture, are suspicious things. Nor 
is it an additional encouragement that this was hatched 
in the brain of an American, who doubtless had rather 
see this institute gigantic than practical. Will it help 
to cultivate the carious Campagna or grow corn on 
our midland clays? The financing of this institute will 
be the difficulty, and the proposals are not likely to 
appeal to English farmers who are aware of the 
financial state of their own agricultural show. 


The law has its favourites. People who live in an 
inn may make the landlord responsible for almost any 
loss of their property. If they live in a private hotel 
and boarding house the landlord can hardly be made 
responsible for the safety of anything, as a case in the 
court this week shows. The boarder must prove that 


his landlord or landlady actually did something wrong— 
B 
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not merely neglected to do something. If she lets a 
boarder who steals your goods come into her house 
without a reference, all the consolation you will have 
will be a witticism of Mr. Justice Darling which turns 
on calling a gaol a boarding-house. Then there is the 
advantage which a person who takes furnished apart- 
ments has over one who hires a house or rooms un- 
furnished. Why should a landlord not be considered 
to guarantee his house fit for habitation without furni- 
ture as he does when he lets it with furniture? Per- 
haps because the tenant who brings the furniture may 
also bring the nuisance with him. That is in fact 
always the defence of the landlord—and especially of 
the landlady—in the case of insect pests, as it was in 
the most recent of this kind of case. 


Several cases arising out of claims made against in- 
surance companies for gold seized by the Boers during 
the war have been before the courts, but the interest of 
the case of the West Rand Central Gold Mining Com- 
pany was that it was brought against the Government 
itself on a Petition of Right. The late Government 
of the Transvaal commandeered a sum of £3,804 
belonging to the company, and the petitioners claimed 
that by the conquest and annexation of the Transvaal 
the British Government became liable to the obliga- 
tions of the Transvaal Government to repay the money. 
It would have been a curious result if it had been held 
that one belligerent is liable to compensate the injuries 
inflicted by the other. What obligations shall be un- 
dertaken by the conqueror is not a matter of law but 
of policy ; and the court held that the petitioners had 
not established any legal claim against the Government. 
There was no contract with the petitioners on which 
the petition of right against the Government could be 
maintained. 


Lord Rosebery called his third Derby winner Cicero 
because his dam was Gas; and as the verdict of a 
literary critic on the periodic style the suggestion is 
happy. But would Lord Rosebery, himself at times a 
Cicero, have dared such a criticism when he brought 
off the great double-event of his life? He has advanced 
in cynicism since he named Ladas and in proper Prime 
Minister vein paid that compliment to the classics. A 
difference between the third and the first victory is the 
entire absence of any nonconformist irritation. The 
conscience of the objectors has perhaps never quite 
recovered from Lord Rosebery’s genial complaint that 
they did not mind him racing but could not endure to 
see him win. 


The match against the Australians at the beginning 
of the week raised several nice points in cricket 
etiquette. What is good form in a bowler? Cotter 
began by manifest attempts to bow! badly. Thecentre 
of his attack was a point somewhere just above the bats- 
man’s head, and again and again Kelly who was standing 
very far behind the wicket could barely reach the ball. 
When Cotter went off Armstrong bowled so wide on 
the leg side that to hit him safely was almost impossible 
and at the other end McLeod practised persistently what 
is known as the ‘‘ off theory”. To some extent these 
devices paid. Cotter upset the steadiness of the best 
players; and Armstrong finally got a wicket from the 
sheer impatience of the players. Perhaps the best 
answer to the etiquette of such tactics is that they do 
not pay in the long run. The wickets are there to be 
bowled at, and such sudden and complete successes as 
Mr. Bosanquet’s in the second innings are only possible 
if the old and natural game is played. 


One hopes that no true Cockney was found among 
those people who, since its alteration, have talked of the 
“Mall” as Processional Road. But they seem to 
have been both numerous and insistent and the King 
has found it necessary to issue a snub. The Mall is to 
be the Mall, as it has been since the Restoration, when 
Pellmell became a_ fashionable game; and though 
ene watched the skilful upheaving of the older trees 
with something of a pang, the Mall has lost nothing of 
its identity in passing into greater splendour. Perhaps 
the new name came from a desire that the road should 
live up to the blazing advertisement that faces you as 
you walk east. 


; * Kniaz - Gortchakof”, 


THE BATTLE OF TSU SHIMA. 


Amen TOGO has relieved his country from all 

anxiety for the next four or five years, since the 
defeat of the second Pacific squadron has put it out 
of the power of Russia to question further the Japanese 
command of the sea for this period at least. This 
will be the universal verdict on the result of the 
series of engagements fought on 27 and 28 May. Some 
time must elapse before it is possible to ascertain what 
technical lessons can be learnt from the battle, for 
the facts telegraphed from Tokio are too scanty to 
allow conclusions to be drawn as to the exact part 
played by gun and torpedo in the general havoc. Even 
when details are obtainable the marked superiority of 
the Japanese personnel will make it excessively difficult 
to estimate correctly the fighting values of the Russian 
ships either as individuals or as a combined whole 
had they been manned by better-trained crews. After 
the torpedo-boat attack on the night of the 27th the 
Russian fleet must have lost such order as it had 
managed to hold till then, otherwise the battleship 
‘‘ Orel” would not have been found in the same 
group with the ‘ Nicolai” and two coast-defence 
ships, but the exact disposition in which the Japanese 
attacked and the Russians met their onset is as yet 
unknown, though the destruction of the better ships 
shows that the Japanese did not waste their fire over 
the older vessels until the more modern ones were 
accounted for. One thing seems certain, the reinforce- 
ments, waiting for which Admiral Rojdestvensky spent 
so much time, did not help the Russians, and pro- 
bably contributed in no small degree to their dis- 
comfiture. Numbers do not necessarily mean any 
increase in fighting strength and it would have been 
no violation of the axiom that an admiral, should 
never put a squadron in inferior strength unless 
obliged, if Rojdestvensky had gone on with his fast 
ships and left Nebogatoff to follow north at a later 
date. Taking a Russian officer’s reckoning the 
“* Ouchakof”, ‘‘Seniavin” and ‘‘ Apraxine ” could not 
steam more than eighteen hundred miles at ten knots ; 
these ships dictated the course of the main squadron 
through the Korean Straits, and by increasing its 
numbers made the fleet more unwieldy and less easy to 
handle tactically. We do not suggest that the Tsugaru 
Straits would have been a better route, but the fact 
that the coast-defence ships were with the main 
squadron pointed to the Tsu Shima Straits as the 
Russian objective, and helped Admiral Togo to expect 
it in that region. Manceuvres have constantly demon- 
strated the advantages of homogeneity and speed, yet 
the Russians have sacrificed both to make a big show 
of guns and tonnage, impressive enough on paper but 
useless when put to the test of war. After what has 
happened does Captain Klado still think the presence 
of the armoured guard-ships was ‘‘ absolutely essential 
to Admiral Rojdestvensky ” and ‘‘ would allow of his 
accepting battle at once without any risk of his division 
of battle-ships being by nearly a half inferior to that of 
the enemy ” ? Ifthis great sea-fight has taught anything, 
it is the wisdom of the present policy of the British 
Admiralty. 

It will be remembered that when the second Pacific 
squadron set out on its long journey last October it 
was made up as follows :-— 

First Division.—‘‘ Kniaz Suvarof” (flag of Admiral 
Rojdestvensky), ‘‘ Alexander III.”, ‘* Borodino” and 
“Orel 

Second Division. —‘‘ Ossliabia ” (flag of Rear-Admiral 
Felkersham), ‘‘ Sissoi-Veliky”, ‘‘ Navarin”, and 
armoured cruiser ‘‘ Admiral Nakhimof”’. 

Cruiser Division.—‘‘ Dmitri-Donskoi” (flag of Rear- 
Admiral Enquist), ‘‘ Aurora”, ‘‘ Svietlana’’, ‘‘ Almaz”, 
Jemtchoug ’’, Kouban”’, ‘‘ Oural”’, and ‘‘ Terek ”. 

First flotilla of destroyers (Captain Shamof in com- 
mand).—‘‘ Bodry ”, ‘‘ Boiky ’, ‘‘ Bystry”, Bezou- 
pretshny ”’. 

Second flotilla of destroyers (Captain Baranof in 
command)—‘“‘ Bravy”’, ‘‘ Bedovry ”, ‘‘ Blestiachtchy ”. 
Division of military transports and auxiliaries—‘‘ Kam- 
tchatka” (repairing ship) and ‘‘Anadyr”. ‘‘ Koreia”, 
‘* Malaya”, ‘‘ Meteor” (condensing plant), ‘‘ Katai”, 
“Jupiter”, Mercury”, 
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“Vladimir” ‘‘ Voronieje”, ‘‘ Tambof”, Yaroslavl ”, 
‘‘Kieff” and ‘‘ Orel” (hospital ship), Captain Radlof 
commanding this division. Of these how many remain 
to fly the Russian cross? It took eight months 
to get this fleet together, and on New Year’s day 
Rojdestvensky; anchored at Ste. Marie to await the 
arrival of Dobrotvorski’s squadron which was then 
lying in Suda Bay. The Port Arthur fleet had been 
destroyed on 8 December, over three weeks before, 
but a little more energy might have saved it, for had 
the five first-class battleships and four new cruisers, 
which were ready in the early autumn, made a start at 
the beginning of September and pushed on at a steady 
twelve knots, it would have taken them no more than 
three months to arrive at Vladivostok, allowing them 
twelve stoppages of two days each for purposes of 
coaling, overhauling boilers, &c. ; they would there- 
fore have been in time to make the situation very 
difficult for Admiral Togo, who would have had to 
shape his strategy and tactics on the assumption of a 
fleet in being at Port Arthur. 

Japanese warships, probably the squadron under 
Admiral Dewa, were already scouring the Southern 
seas at the time Rojdestvensky was looking out for 
Dobrotvorski, to join him with the ‘‘ Oleg”, ‘‘ Izoum- 
rod”, Rion”, and Dnieper” (cruisers), ‘‘ Grozny”, 
“Gromky”, Prozorlivy”, Prénzitielny”, and 
“ Pritky ”” (destroyers). In November the third Pacific 
Squadron had not been thought of but the pressure 
brought to bear upon the naval authorities at home 
caused the dispatch of Nebogatoff on 15 February 
with the ‘*‘ Nicolai I.” for flagship, and the ‘‘ Seniavin”’, 
“Outchakof”, ‘‘ Apraxin” (guardships), ‘‘ Viadimir- 
Monomakh” (armoured cruiser), ‘‘ Rouss” (2nd class 
cruiser balloon-ship), ‘‘ B Xenia” (repairing-ship), and 
“ Ocean” (transport) under his command. This division 
was originally ordered to start in May, which would 
have brought it to the Indian Ocean at a decidedly 
inconvenient time of the year for coast-defence ships 
to make experiments in coaling at sea. The unusual 
energy displayed by the naval authorities enabled it to 
enter the Suez Canal on 24 March and Rojdestvensky 
after a long stay had left Nossi Bay only eight days 
before. This delay of two and a half months may 
have been due to orders from home, or to a natural 
desire on the part of the commander-in-chief to 
knock his men into shape, but the near approach 
of the first division of the third squadron undoubtedly 
determined his subsequent action on arrival in 
the China Sea. On 8 April Admiral Rojdestvensky 
passed Singapore ; another month went by before he 
joined hands with Admiral Nebogatoff, and it was not 
until the third week in May that the final step was 
taken and a definite move made for the northward. 
All this delay must have greatly increased Rojdest- 
vensky’s difficulties, for the attendant ships and 
increased numbers of the fleet made the need of a 
base more urgent than ever, and gave the enemy 
plenty of time to ensure that his own territory should 
not provide one. Directly the fall of Port Arthur was 
certain the Japanese set about protecting their most 
vulnerable possessions ; troops were thrown into 
Formosa. Admiral Togo sailed for the Pescadores on 
6 February, and though little has leaked out about the 
actual precautions taken, enough is now known to 
make it practically certain that the Russian Admiral 
could not have seized a temporary base in that neigh- 
bourhood, and had he made the attempt it could only 
have ended in disaster. After providing against con- 
tingencies in the south, Togo could afford to retire north 
and play a waiting game, for with Formosa invulnerable 
there was no reason why he should court a battle 
to the southward except the chance that the Russian 
fleet might slip by in one of those dense fogs now 
prevalent in the northern seas if he delayed taking the 
offensive until Rojdestvensky arrived off the Japanese 
home shores. The Russian Commander-in-chief seems 
to have thought that the arrival of Nebogatoff might 
induce the Japanese fleet to come south with a view to 
prevent a junction, and so give him the opportunity to 
fight in waters of his own choice ; Nebogatoff's divi- 
Sion was also in great need of repairs, and other 
reasons could be given to account for the Russians 
lingering in the China Sea. 


It was certainly not from any disinclination to meet 

his enemy that Rojdestvensky did not proceed north 
as has been ungenerously insinuated, for when the 
enemy refused to be drawn he steered straight for 
the hornets’ nest at Tsu Shima, which he knew 
he would never be allowed to pass unopposed. 
No attempt was made at evasion from beginning to 
end, and since the Russian Commander-in-chief led 
the starboard column he evidently expected to see 
the Japanese fleet issue from Sasebo or one of 
the other home ports, and deliberately chose the 
eastern channel to invite attack. As it happened 
Admiral Togo was at Masanpho, and his approach 
from the port side very likely tended to confuse the 
slow-steaming Russians, whose strongest ships were 
to the eastward and masked by their port line. This 
being so the Japanese would have been able to cross 
ahead of the leading ships of the port line and con- 
centrate their fire upon the head of the starboard 
column, composed of the better vessels; by this 
manceuvre the main body of the Russian starboard 
line would have been prevented from making the best 
use of its guns, for they would have been masked by 
the leading ships in the line, and the slower speed of 
Rojdestvensky’s ships would have made it possible for. 
the Japanese admiral to draw off and correct his posi- 
tion when necessary. No admiral, however able, can 
make up for lack of experience in his subordinates, and 
it is probable that the Russian fleet, unaccustomed to 
manceuvring in peace-time, was soon thrown into 
confusion, when the Japanese task would become easy. 
The unwieldiness of Rojdestvensky’s command, the 
fact of the weaker ships being on the port hand, and 
the slow speed imposed on the new ships by the older 
units were enough to make the result a foregone 
conclusion, had the tactical experience of the various 
commanders been infinitely greater than it actually was. 
We have little doubt that expert opinion will principally 
attribute the defeat of the Pacific squadron to the 
‘Russian Admiral’s decision to move north with his 
whole force, instead of leaving Nebogatoff behind at a 
Chinese port with the older ships to act as a reserve 
whilst he went on to beat or cripple the main Japanese 
fleet. It must have been a relief to Admiral Togo te 
learn his hands were free to make full use of his battle- 
ships with the knowledge that there was absolutely 
nothing behind which might cause him inconvenience 
later on, for the chance that he might be maimed or run 
short of ammunition would have necessitated extreme 
caution in an encounter with Rojdestvensky, had Nebo- 
gatoft been in rear and untouched. The small attention 
paid to the lame ducks when it was ascertained that 
they were not held back in reserve but made part 
of the main force can be gauged by the fact that, with 
the exception of the ‘‘ Outchakof” which was sunk, 
Nebogatoff’s ships were left over to be picked up next 
day as prizes off the Liancourt Rocks. 

The moral to be learnt from Russia’s misfortune is 
that the maxim ‘‘ Numbers alone can annihilate” has 
to be construed ‘‘ with a difference”. 


THE SPEAKER. 


WHILE we are unfeignedly sorry for the cause of 

Mr. Gully’s retirement, the fact we do not pre- 
tend to regret. It is just eighty-eight years since the 
Tories placed a Speaker of their own politics in the 
Chair. In 1817 Mr. Charles Manners-Sutton, on the 
retirement of Speaker Abbot, was elected to the Chair 
by a majority of 162 over the Whig candidate; and 
was re-elected without opposition until the meeting of 
the reformed Parliament in 1833, when the unofficial 
Radicals tried to oust him by putting up Mr. Littleton. 
The official Whigs, however, were afraid of a new 
Speaker in an inexperienced House of Commons, and 
voted for Mr. Manners-Sutton, who remained in the 
Chair until 1835, a period of eighteen years. After 
Sir Robert Peel’s failure to obtain a majority at the 
general election in that year, the Whigs used the 
election of the Speaker as a vote of no-confidence in the 
Government, and chose Mr. Abercrombie in place of 
Mr. Manners-Sutton, who was made Viscount Canter- 


bury. Mr. Abercrombie only occupied the Chair for five 
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years, and retired on the score of health in 1839 with the 
title of Baron Dunfermline. Mr. Shaw Lefevre waselected 
to succeed him and was continued in the Chair until 
1857, when he took the title of Viscount Eversley and 
his pension. Mr. Denison, very Whig of very Whig, 
was chosen by Lord Palmerston’s majority and con- 
tinued until 1872 when he was made Viscount Ossing- 
ton. His successor Mr. Brand was the first Speaker 
who had to encounter modern methods of obstruction, 
with the result that he did not remain in the Chair so 
long as his predecessors, but retiring as Viscount 
Hampden during Mr. Gladstone’s Parliament of 
1880 was replaced by Mr. Peel, who in his 
turn retired six months before the General Election 
of 1895. It will be observed that five Whig Speakers 
have, one after the other, so timed their resignations as 
to leave the nomination of their successors in the hands 
of their own party. Consequently there has been no 
Tory Speaker since the defeat of Manners-Sutton in 
1825; and as the Tories have been in office for thirty- 
one out of those seventy years, this can hardly be called 
‘‘fair dues.”” It is true that by the happy tradition of 
our politics the Speaker ceases to be a partisan as 


soon as he ascends the Chair. But the post is | 


one of the most honourable and lucrative in the 

ift of a political party, and it is unfair and 
improper that it should always fall to one side. We 
are grateful to Speaker Gully for breaking the spell, 
though of course we do not know how far the ‘‘ bridle 
of Theages” guided his conduct. 

The retiring Speaker cannot be classed with the 
strong and distinguished occupants of the Chair. Mr. 
William Court Gully was an elderly Queen’s Counsel 
in the Parliament of 1892, who was understood to be 
seeking a puisne judgeship ; it was even whispered that 
he would not refuse a County Court appointment. He was 
‘* discovered” by Mr. Labouchere, according to gossip, 
and we should imagine that his manners and appearance 
had something to do with his selection, for he certainly 
knew as little of the House of Commons as its members 
knew of him. In the chair he has been urbane and 
impartial, though the distribution of his patronage in 
the matter of privileged seats for strangers has caused 
a good deal of irritation. The Speaker no doubt leaves 
such matters to his underlings ; but it is not surprising 
if members are annoyed when they find the best 
seat in the ‘‘ distinguished strangers’ gallery ” reserved 
for a Kaffir m te! The training of a lawyer is not a 
bad preparation for the Chair of the House of 
Commons, where the Speaker is so often called upon 
to interpret the wording of rules and complicated 
amendments. And this branch of his duties Mr. Gully 
has performed as well as any of his predecessors. It 
is in weight and strength of character that Speaker 
Gully compares unfavourably with Speakers Brand and 
Peel. The Speaker is in many ways not unlike the 
headmaster of a public school. There are some men 
who seem to be born headmasters; something in 
their voice, their port, and their eye extracts 
awe from the most irreverent. Other men fail in the 
same capacity from some impression of weakness 
which they manage, quite unconsciously, to convey. 
Speaker Peel, for instance, with a hasty temper and no 
great mental ability, inspired something of the fear 
which a Keate or a Benson puts into his boys. He had 
the grand manner, the fine voice of the Peel family, 
and something in his eye which bade the most 
rebellious Irishman beware of him. Speaker Gully 
has had comparatively tranquil times to deal with ; 
but whenever there has been a row, he has been 
rather feeble and ineffective. In the matter of 
allowing his eye to be caught by members desirous 
of speaking, we suppose that every Speaker is 
abused by those whom he does not call. The truth 
is that the Speaker divides solicitors of his eye into 
three classes—those who by virtue of their present or 
past office have the right to be called ; those whom the 
House wishes to hear ; and those who are constant in 
their attendance. There will always be muzzled Ciceros 
who think themselves aggrieved by the application of 
this rule. Except that he may have been a little too 
accessible to private requests, Speaker Gully seems to 
have been as fair and judicious in this regard as the 
occupant of the Chair can be. 


Although the Irish Nationalists have given less 
trouble between 1895 and 1905 than at any period since 
1880, we can well understand that ten years in the 


_ Chair are enough for the health of any man over sixty, 


Lord Canterbury served eighteen years ; Lord Eversley 
sat for a similar period; while Lord Ossington asked 
to be relieved after fifteen years. But the con- 
ditions of life in the House of Commons have very 
much changed since Mr. Biggar discovered the science 
of obstruction in the Parliament of 1880. In the old 
days the majority of members did not want to speak, 
and the business was left to Ministers and ex-Ministers, 
and a handful of malcontents. There were two or 
three full-dress debates in the session, frequent 
‘‘counts”, and an invariable prorogation before 
12 August. Nowadays everybody is fluent and 
strenuous and unashamed, with the consequence 
that autumn sessions are frequent, and a_ whole 
body of rules has been devised for the curtailment 
of discussion. Happily there is no difference of opinion 
about Mr. Gully’s successor. Though it is a new 
departure to raise the Chairman of Committees to the 
Chair of the House, the finger of common consent 
oints to Mr. J. W. Lowther as the new Speaker. 
hat Mr. Lowther does not know about the procedure 
of the House of Commons is not worth knowing. He 
is popular with all parties because he has proved him- 
self to have the judicial mind; and he commands 
respect because he has shown that firmness 
and spirit are perfectly compatible with the 
courtesy of a well-bred English gentleman. Whether 
the Radicals will ‘‘ continue” Mr. J. W. Lowther as 
Speaker in the event of their being returned to power 
at the next election is a favourite, but as it seems to us 
a somewhat premature, topic of speculation. Mr. 
Lowther’s successor as Chairman of Committees can 
hardly be any other than Mr. Jeffreys. The Chairman 
of Ways and Means differs from the Speaker inasmuch 
as he is not chosen by the House, but appointed by the 
Prime Minister. He is consequently not the servant 
of the House but of the Government ; he is in fact an 
ordinary party-man, and is ‘‘ whipped” and votes, 
when the House is not in Committee, like anybody else. 
Mr. Jeffreys was under a new rule appointed deputy- 
chairman of committees with a salary of £1,200 a year, 
and for some time past he has relieved Mr. Lowther of 
a portion of his duties in a competent and popular 
manner. Mr. Jeffreys has therefore almost a right to 
the post of chairman of committees, though of course 
his tenure of office will terminate with this Parliament. 


WITH AFGHAN EYES. 


1* the discussion excited by the Anglo-Afghan treaty 
has done nothing else, it has at least demonstrated 
even to the unenlightened that India cannot be taken by 
sudden assault. Any movement from Russian territory 
against her frontier must be preceded by the completion 
of the strategical railway from Samarkand to the Oxus 
—by the occupation of Afghanistan and after that by 
the further extension of the railway system from the 
Russian frontier through Afghan territory to one or 
more points commanding the gateways of India. Even 
from an engineering point of view the time required for 
such operations will be measured not by months but 
by years. The actual time would depend on various 
factors of which the chief is the attitude assumed by 
the Afghan people and their ruler. With an Amir 
opposed to the Russian advance and willing to accept 
our active assistance the feat would in all probability 
be impossible. If the Afghans, accepting support in 
other ways, were unwilling to admit British troops or 
even officers to co-operate with them the task would 
remain a long and very arduous one. This is no 
mere abstract hypothesis. It is the position the 
Afghans would first adopt, following the lines laid 
down by the shrewdest of their rulers. With a Russian 
advance welcomed and assisted by the Afghans, the 
British would probably be restricted to their last line of 
defence and have to await the Russian advance on the 
Indian frontier—a position presenting some serious 
disadvantages. 
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These considerations make the matter of his foreign 
relations the really vital item in any engagements 
between the King of Afghanistan—to give him his new 
title—and the Indian Government. The published 
treaty in fact deals with little else. It merely confirms 
and renews existing understandings with the late 
Amir. Those agreements in turn, apart from the all- 
important matter of external relations, refer only to non- 
interference in the Amir’s internal government—to the 
admission of a representative at Cabul, to the payment 
of an annual subsidy and to certain frontier delimita- 
tions which have either been completed or affect only 
some points on the Indo-Afghan frontier which need 
present no substantial difficulty where a friendly under- 
standing exists between the parties. Questions such 
as that of commercial intercourse and better com- 
munications with the Afghan territory and of dealings 
with the border tribes have still to be adjusted and their 
importance though not paramount is not negligible— 
but so far as the present correspondence shows they 
have not been determined in the late negotia- 
tions. The omission of all such matters and the 
brevity, almost amounting to curtness, of the docu- 
ment which embodies the result of four months’ 
negotiations has naturally affected its reception and 
led even to the expression of some doubt whether 
the results of the mission have been such as the 
Government of India had a right to expect. But to 
form a right judgment on such questions we must 
look at them from the other side and consider how 
they present themselves to the Afghan ruler and his 
people. 

We are not without materials for such a purpose. 
The last century produced no Asiatic statesman of 
greater ability or keener insight than the late Amir, 
Abdur Rahman. It is unquestionably his teachings 
which dominate the policy of his successor. In his 
remarkable autobiography Abdur Rahman has dis- 
cussed with astonishing frankness all the considera- 
tions which must guide the actions of his nation. He 
has drawn on his own experience and the fate of others 
in his position for warnings against the pitfalls which 
surround a ruler of the Afghans. In the forefront of his 
policy at every point stands the necessity of maintaining 
an independent Afghanistan from which all foreigners and 
foreign influence should be jealously excluded. He has 
marked the doom of all the surrounding countries and 
classified the methods by which they have lost their 
independence. He sees his only chance of escape to lie 
in rigid isolation—like Nipal or Tibet. Moreover the 
character of his people made such aloofness necessary 
to his own stability. Once suspected of too friendly 
leanings towards any foreign Power his authority would 
have been undermined. Hence he labours to prove that 
he owed his throne not to the English but to the free 
choice of the Afghan people. He is at pains to explain 
that he was obliged to conceal his real feelings. ‘I 
was unable”, he writes, ‘‘to show my friendship 
publicly because my people were ignorant and fanatical. 
if I showed any inclination towards the English they 
would call me an infidel and proclaim a religious war 
against me.” He knew well that England has no 
desire to occupy his country, but that Russia requires 
it to gain access to India. ‘‘ There is’ no doubt that 
Russia is always plotting towards one end—the inva- 
sion of India.” ‘‘ Treaty or no treaty England should be 
responsible for the protection of Afghanistan ; both 
nations should stand or fall together.” Yet with this 
strong conviction his final injunction is that no English 
army should be admitted even to oppose a Russian 
advance till the Afghan forces had been finally defeated. 

ven to improvethe Afghan army no officers were ever 
to be received from any border Power. Keenly alive 
to the development of manufactures and natural 
resources he would admit no foreign teachers and 
give no concessions to foreigners from any country 
interested in his own. Railways must not be made till 
the army should be strong enough to protect the country 
and even then the lines must avoid the boundaries of 
the most aggressive neighbour. These are but a few 
Salient instances. In every point the policy of the 
Afghans is directed towards the safety which according 
to their views—and who shall say they are wrong ?— 
is only to be found in isolation. Saedever, while 


making terms with one neighbour they have to avoid 


any cause of rupture with the other. ‘‘ Appear friendly 
with Russia for she is a Great Power and might be of 
some service, but avoid close relations.” We are treat- 
ing with the ruler of jealous and fanatical tribes held 
together by a loose tie and firmly convinced that safety 
lies in avoiding all external complications. Even to 
secure safety from the aggressor whom he really fears 
~ will not risk too great an intimacy with a foreign 

ye 

It was a constant complaint of Abdur Rahman’s that 
the absence of a definite declaration on our part has 
encouraged the successive advances which have brought 
Russia up to the Afghan frontier, established her on 
the Pamirs and allowed her to dominate the councils of 
Persia. His conclusion was that the advance would 
never stop till Russia was told in plain language that 
any interference with Afghanistan would mean war. 
We cannot well complain of the absence of explicit and 
binding stipulations unless we are prepared to reci- 
procate. In passing judgment therefore on the text of 
a treaty published to the world we must recognise the 
limitations imposed on an Afghan ruler by the national 
character, by his traditional policy and by his relations 
with two Great Powers each of which is able and one 
of which is willing to absorb his country. | In his 
reasoned appreciation of his own interests we may be 
content to find the best guarantee that he will cast in 
his lot with the Power that offers least menace to his 
national existence. 


THE UNFLANNELLED FOOL. 


“Te public might make an even greater spectacle of 

itself than it does at present in talking, thinking, 
dreaming of cricket. It might try to play the game. 
The cricket lunatic with his talk about ‘‘ recovering the 
ashes”, ‘‘ terra cottas ” and so forth, may be a spectacle 
for men: at the wicket he would be one for the gods. 
If unflannelled he is an ass, think of what he would look 
like padded and gloved. He shouted with scorn at the 
Trent Bridge ground the other day when a “‘ trundler” 
on the English side, ‘‘ good old” somebody or other, 
‘“‘bumped” in ‘‘terra cottas” in such fashion that 
the Australian batsmen had repeatedly to ‘‘duck” to 
escape being hit on the head. He is not always quite 
happy even behind the ropes when some big driver in 
whom he delights is lifting balls out of the ground in his 
neighbourhood. He may be eager to seize the ball 
when it has quite stopped rolling and fling it back, but 
we have all seen the terrified breaking up of a knot of 
eager cricketers in theory behind the ropes when a 
high-driven ball is seen dropping in their immediate 
neighbourhood. A crowd of enthusiasts packed tighter 
than sardines has at such times a remarkable power of 
suddenly dispersing and leaving a large open space for 
the ball to fall on. This is the kind of crowd which a 
few minutes before very likely was so bravely booing, 
even threatening, an unpopular bat for playing for a 
draw or a bowler whose doubtful deliveries it affects to 
criticise. 

It is hard to talk or write equably of the cricket craze 
when the season is nearing its height. One does not 
pretend to sweet reasonableness in this matter. It is 
bad enough when people solemnly lay themselves out 
to commend the choice of some new Cabinet Minister 
because he has been a great cricketer or has a golf 
handicap of plus three. But this is nothing compared 
with the oceans of nonsense which are poured out each 
summer about cricket heroes and their centuries and 
records and each winter about the half-backs or three 
quarters of football. Perhaps after all Mr. Kipling will 
live. His ‘* Plain Tales” and ‘* Barrack Room 
Ballads” will be forgotten. But the only really un- 
popular poem he ever wrote, his verses about the 
flannelled fools and the muddied oafs may survive as 
an epitaph for an Empire on which the sun never sets. 

The unceasing chatter during the past fortnight or 
so about cricket records and centuries, about cricketers 
of the Empire, the state of their health and the like 
has been a nuisance to many people who really like the 
game and believe that it has been and may be again 
an instrument for good. One cannot open a paper 
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without being faced with column on column of | 
cricket news and gossip. A little while ago many 
of us were making light of the writings of the 
professional reporters of the game. These writers 
have disappeared in the background. Instead, we 
have the players themselves writing or wiring off 
accounts of the game. We have heard of some of 
them rushing to the telegraph office immediately after 
their innings : next the batsman may be sending stop 
press telegrams between his very runs and the bowler 
between his overs. As to the style of writing, well we 
recognise now that the much abused professional 
reporter might have been worse. There is no escaping 
cricket talk—railway carriage, club, refreshment bar, 
are full of it. We are not quite safe in church. A few 
Sundays ago a clergyman in a London church was 
apologising to his congregation for the absence of a 
famous cricketer who was to have read the lessons. He 
could not come, the congregation were told, because 
of an interesting domestic incident which had occurred 
that morning or the day before. The affair was the 
subject of a paragraph in several papers. So far as 
we recollect, the paragraph was entitled ‘‘ Famous 
Cricketer has a Son.” The bed rock of absurdity seems 
to be reached by such a touch as this. But is it much 
more ridiculous than the items of information tele- 
graphed to every part of the country about this bats- 
man’s slightly injured thumbnail or another's cricked 
back or side ? 

All sensible people agree that this kind of cricket 
cackle is absurd, and that the craze for records and 
record-breaking is an unpleasing feature of the game 
to-day. But they are often inclined to be lenient in the 
matter. The froth, they say, comes to the surface. If 
you allow cricket cackle about centuries and boundary 
hits and so forth to get on your nerves, you fall into 
the very error you deplore in the cricket-dreaming 
public—lose all sense of proportion. Cricket and foot- 
ball are games which tend to keep the manhood of 
England at a high physical standard. Even the watch- 
ing of them is good. It gives hard-worked classes a 
holiday in the open air, and keeps their minds intent on 
a perfectly wholesome subject. Indeed it may keep 
them out of the public house. Has not the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself said as much?” If this were 
putting the case fairly and fully, the evil of the game 
craze of to-day would indeed be outweighed many 
times by the good. There would be no excuse for 
allowing cricket cackle to get on the nerves. But of 
course the case is very different. Cricket is a splendid 
game, and, down to or we may say up to the true 
sporting match on the village green, almost every 
phase of it deserves encouragement. It is good to 
watch—in moderation—and of course far better to play. 
But it is not good to give up your soul to the game, to 
talk and think of little else. This is what men and 
boys by the thousand are doing to-day. They do not 
play the game. They have not the chance to watch it 
often. Perhaps one afternoon in each week the 
cricketer in theory is a cricket watcher in practice. 
The remainder of the week he gives up to thinking, 
talking, reading cricket. It trains neither mind nor 
character. It is an entire waste of time and energy 
which well applied would make for the good of the 
individual and the State. 


THE CITY. 


‘THE general tone of the Stock Exchange has quite 
naturally undergone a complete change following 
the result of the naval battle in the Far East. The 
somewhat scrappy information which came to hand 
on Monday was amplified during the succeeding 
days, and it is thought to follow from victory that 
any chance of this country becoming embroiled is 
greatly minimised, and something like a very audible 
sigh of relief went up from the Consol market on the 
full official report of the encounter becoming known. 
The most marked advance has been of course in all 
apanese issues: the 4 per cents are nearly 5 points 
igher on balance for the week, the 5 per cents 


4% points, the 6 per cents 2} points, and the recent 


4) per cent. loan shows an improvement of 3} points, 
Of the above-named issues we should be disposed to 
recommend the 4 and 44 per cents as loans of longer 
currency with a better prospect of relative increase in 
capital value, as it may be safely assumed that Japan 
will make every endeavour to reduce the loans bearing 
the higher rate of interest at the earliest opportunity. 

The effect of this remarkable battle would have been 
more pronounced had the technical condition of the 
Stock Exchange been in a better state. As it 
was, the news came at the close of a nineteen days’ 
account which has witnessed very serious declines in 
American railroad shares and mining stocks, and it 
was quite apparent that a substantial amount of forced 
liquidation was in progress. Stories of certain firms 
being in difficulties were circulated, and as the opera- 
tions of those named are usually of considerable 
magnitude, many would-be buyers stood aside until 
pay day had been passed. However in the result no 
trouble was disclosed, and with anything in the nature 
of a lead from the principal outside finance houses 
there should be a much better account ahead. Although 
there has been a paucity of business except in specialities, 
there has been a very fair amount of investment orders, 
and the issue of £500,000 4 per cent. stock at par on 
behalf of the municipality of Durban was a complete 
success. The figures in regard to the rateable value 
of Durban are evidence of the great progress made 
at that port, but although it is as a voice crying in 
the wilderness to urge moderation on the part of these 
colonial municipalities in their ever-recurring borrow- 
ing, we are satisfied that the remarks made in our last 
issue are fully justified as to a prudent limit having 
been reached in the indebtedness of certain towns. 

The improved tone has been quietly felt in markets 
which have been quite neglected for some time past, and 
although the actual amount of business transacted has 
been small, a better feeling has been shown in Home 
rails, Colonial rails, West Australian mines and even 
West Africans have felt a backwash of the cheeriness 
of the surrounding markets. The American railroad 
section has not shown much difference on balance for 
the week but as Tuesday was a holiday in New York 
the week’s dealings have been rather interfered with— 
the advices from Wall Street are to the effect that 
stocks should be sold in rallies although it is difficult 
to accept with confidence any opinion coming from the 
other side after the experience of the past few weeks 
when time after time the cabled advices of the best 
firms in New York have proved hopelessly wrong. 

Turning to the other chief centre of speculation in 
the House, it is pleasing to record a slight—a very 
slight—improvement in South African mines, but the 
market is so tender that it slips back on any rumour of 
selling from Paris. The outsider cannot appreciate the 
enormous strain to which this market has been sub- 
jected during the past few months. Many accounts 
representing many tens of thousands of shares have 
been liquidated and smaller fry by the score have been 
closed down. And still there seems to be no end to it. 
Either the controlling houses are incapable of coming 
to the assistance of the market being already full of 
stock or their affairs are in the hands of subordinates 
who do not appreciate the situation. The remedy lies 
either in letting the market go to pieces entirely when 
it is possible although by no means certain that a new 
public would come in on the lower levels, or by common 
action on the part of the houses to keep up a steady 
support for the next six months—when one compares 
the present deplorable state of affairs with those exist- 
ing a few years ago it is impossible to avoid the refiec- 
tion that since the death of the former leaders the task 
has been too heavy for the present set of men who 
are dominated apparently solely by their greed in 
exacting every paltry profit from the public. 

A few weeks ago we touched upon the development 
which is taking place in Egyptian company promoting 
and we venture to give a further word of warning in 
this connexion. There are certain obscure promoters 
who appeal to the public on the flimsiest pretence as to 
their sphere of operations in Egypt and we under- 
stand that several prospectuses of this nature are 
now in circulation : it cannot be too strongly urged that 
those in whose hands these prospectuses fall should 
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make careful inquiry before parting with their money. 
A further phase of promoting also likely to be much 
heard of in the near future is that connected with 
motor conveyances—cabs more especially. The diffi- 
culty arising from lack of skilled drivers is in itself 
much more formidable than commonly supposed par- 
ticularly in connexion with motor-cabs, but a still 
further and greater difficulty lies in the fact that the 
Commissioner of Police will not license any motor 
hackney carriage plying for hire unless it has a “‘ three 

uarter lock” of the wheels and starts on the ‘‘ switch”. 
the importance of these two last-named essentials is 
easily understood by watching a private motor tack in 
the roadway to effect a turning or as so often happens the 
alternative of running round a side street is resorted to— 
imagine this sortof thing in a crowded thoroughfare. We 
have reason to believe that at present ScotlandYard is not 
satisfied with any type of vehicle yet presented although 
there have been statements made to the contrary. A 
further necessity for caution and inquiry before embark- 
ing money in an enterprise of this nature is the fact that 
motors grow old and out of date like most things and 
a convenient method of disposing of a surplus stock is 
to sell it to a company for public use: the pioneers of 
the public motor-cab will certainly lose money and gain 
much experience before success is achieved, but we are 
convinced that the ordinary investor will be spared 
many failures if he remembers the two essentials we 
have indicated and satisfies himself by personal inquiry 
that Scotland Yard has passed the vehicles finally, not 
trusting to any general statement made in a pro- 
spectus. 

Messrs. Barclay, Perkins and Co. are to be congratu- 
lated on having abandoned their attitude of secrecy in 
regard to their accounts. The announcement is made 
that in future copies of the report and balance-sheet 
will be sent to each debenture-holder and preference 
shareholder. We have given considerable space from 
time to time in this column in an endeavour to convince 
the brewing companies that their policy was a mistake 
and we are glad to note the change in that of one of 
the leading companies. It may now be supposed that 
we shall have concessions on similar lines from several 
other companies. 


INSURANCE. 
PROFITS ON LAPSES AND SURRENDERS. 


W E explained last week that, while individuals who 

lapse or surrender their policies within five years 
of taking them apparently incur a considerable loss, 
insurance companies do not make a profit. It seemed 
advisable to give this proof because the ‘‘ Standard” 
printed a column of misconceptions about Life insur- 
ance, principally based upon the erroneous supposition 
that the funds of Life offices are illegitimately accumu- 
lated from a non-existent source and are to a great 
extent unnecessary for purposes of security. 

Having shown that Life offices make no profit out of 
surrenders in five years it remains to show that they 
make little or no profit from the surrender of policies of 
longer duration. We have frequently explained that 
while some companies give surrender values of a 
liberal nature, other offices give quite inadequate 
amounts for policies which are surrendered. We have 
tried to persuade policy-holders who have effected their 
policies with companies which pay too little on surrender 
to sell their policies by auction instead of selling them 
to the insurance company which issued them. The 
difference between the surrender value paid by the 
company and the price to be obtained by auction is in 
many cases considerable. 

A policy in a sound Life office that has been in force 
for some years is readily saleable at a price which will 
only yield the purchaser a moderate rate of interest : 
this fact by itself is quite sufficient to prove that 
insurance companies cannot possibly make a large 
profit out of the surrender of policies which have been 
in force for some years since the majority of people 
would soon learn that they could sell their policies for 
more than the insurance companies would give for 
surrender, and that consequently the policies would not 
be surrendered but would be sold and kept in force by 


the purchaser. If the companies could make the 
gigantic profits which the ‘‘ Standard” asserts that 


| they do, an extremely lucrative trade would at once 


spring up and deprive the companies of the enormous 
profits which they are said to make. 

The matter may, however, be looked at in another 

way, and we may consider what it costs the policy- 
holder for the insurance protection which he has enjoyed 
during the period the policy has been in force. We may 
illustrate the point by taking the figures of a policy 
effected in the Atlas at age thirty. The premium pay- 
able throughout life for a policy of £1,000 with profits 
is £24 12s. 6d. Theactual cost of insurance protection, 
assuming deaths to occur in accordance with the healthy 
males mortality table, and interest to be earned at the 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum, is £8 ros. a year for a 
ten-year term, £9 for a fifteen-year term, 49 15s. for 
a twenty-year term, and so on, increasing for the period 
during which the policy has been in force. This is the 
actual net cost, without making any addition for expenses, 
of undertaking to pay the policy-holder the sum assured 
if he dies within the term. We are quite understating the 
commercial value of this insurance protection for a period 
of years varying from five to thirty, by putting it at 4 10 
a year for a policy of £1,000. Taking the actual 
figures of the Atlas from their last valuation returns 
published by the Board of Trade, it appears that, 
excluding interest, the insurance protection which at a 
low estimate is worth #10 a year has cost £11 12s. at 
the end of five years, #9 2s. at the end of ten years, 
44 18s. at the end of twenty years, and 14s. per annum 
at the end of thirty years. It is thus obvious that the 
policy-holder has had his insurance protection at an 
extremely low cost. These figures are arrived at by 
considering that a policy-holder receives on surrender 
at the end of five years 53 per cent. of all the premiums 
paid; at the end of ten years 63 per cent. of all the 
premiums paid ; at the end of twenty years 80 per cent., 
and at the end of thirty years 97 per cent. 
. Weare almost ashamed to have to point out that an 
insurance company cannot undertake to pay a man 
41,000 if he dies within ten, twenty, or thirty years 
unless he pays something for the guarantee ; but we 
can only account for the extraordinary statements of 
the ‘‘Standard” by supposing that the writer of the 
article has forgotten this elementary fact. Companies 
which give inadequate surrender values, of which the 
Commercial Union is a prominent example, charge the 
policy-holder unduly much for this temporary insurance 
protection. Their average charge to policy-holders for 
temporary insurance of 41,000, underestimated at £10 
a year, is #12 16s. 6d. per annum: but then a policy- 
holder in the Commercial Union would be very foolish 
to sell his policy to the company as he could obtain 
more for it by public auction. 

It thus appears that the main contentions of the 
‘*Standard ”, that enormous profits are made by Life 
offices out of surrenders, that superfluous reserves are 
thus created, that these funds are invested at a re- 
latively unremunerative rate of interest, and that the 
most disastrous results to the community are the con- 
sequence of these iniquitous proceedings is (may we 
say it. without impoliteness ?) unmitigated nonsense. 
There is not the remotest justification for such a state- 
ment, and since it is conceivable that some readers of 
the ‘‘Standard” may have believed the statements 
which were made we cannot but regret that the article 
was published. 


AN AUDACIOUS THEFT, 


1 beer accident has just placed in our hands the 

May number of the ‘‘ Novel Magazine ”, a maga- 
zine now only in its second number, which is described 
on the front cover as ‘‘ The astonishingly successful 
New Magazine” and is issued by C. Arthur Pearson Ltd. 
The contents consist entirely of stories, nearly all short. 
They include among them what are described as 
‘* Masterpieces of Foreign Fiction” being translations 
from the works of well-known foreign novelists. The 


May number contains two of these translations, one from 
the works of Guy de Maupassant and the other from 
The latter is entitled 

It is ‘‘translated by 


those of a Japanese novelist. 
‘*The Sword of the Samurai”. 
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A. E. Read”, and its editorial heading describes it 
as follows :—“ This is a genuine Japanese story by 
Enetio, a living writer, and is translated from the 
original Japanese. It was written in the vernacular 
and has been translated accordingly. The spirit of the 
original has been faithfully kept and the translation 
has not been altered or toned down in any way. The 
story is typical of the tales found in native newspapers 
and magazines of the present day. A Japanese gentle- 
man, who is an accomplished English scholar, has read 
it in manuscript and expresses himself charmed with 
the manner in which the translator has retained the 
quaint charm and style of Japanese literature.” 

Having some knowledge of Japanese literature, and 
taking some interest in any endeavour to make it 
known to English readers, even of the not very pro- 
foundly thinking class to which readers of the ‘‘ Novel 
Magazine” no doubt mainly belong, it scarcely required 
the laudatory heading which we have quoted to induce 
us to glance rapidly through the story as told by the 
translator. Proficients in the Japanese language in 
England are few and far between, and we had not 
hitherto heard the name of A. E. Read as such. We 
were also somewhat puzzled by the name of the 
Japanese author, Enetio not only being unknown to 
us but being unrecognisable even as a Japanese word. 
We had, however, not read very far, when we were 
able to identify ‘‘ The Sword of the Samurai ”—which 
professes to be the translation of the complete original— 
with the introductory chapter of a well-known Japanese 
story of a vendetta called the Botan Doro, or 
the peony lantern, the author of which is Encho, one 
of the best-known of the Hanashi Ka, or professional 
story-tellers of Tokio, many of whose stories, originally 
told verbally in the manner that is the delight and one 
of the principal sources of entertainment of the lower 
classes of Tokio, are so excellent that they have been 
reduced to writing (Encho himself is blind) and pub- 
lished as novels. This was the case with the Botan 
Doro, one of the most successful of all the products 
of Encho’s fertile brain. The translation in the ‘‘ Novel 
Magazine’”’ extends through seven columns, and before 
we had read half of them it began to dawn upon us 
that the translation was as familiar to us as the original, 
and we subsequently found, after very little search, 
that A. E. Read's entire work is practically a verbatim 
copy of a translation made by Professor Chamberlain, 
published in his well-known ‘‘ Handbook of Colloquial 
Japanese ”, the third edition of which was issued in 
London so long ago as 1898. 

We have carefully compared the two versions and 
can positively declare that throughout the seven 
columns of the ‘‘ Novel Magazine” there are not to be 
found two score of even the most insignificant verbal 
alterations of Professor Chamberlain’s version. It is 
true that the new translator shows his knowledge of 
Japan by substituting for Professor Chamberlain’s 
** dollars” the name of the extinct Japanese equivalent 
**Riyo”, but Professor Chamberlain’s Yedo, the old 
name of the capital of Japan, is also altered into 
Yeddo, a spelling common enough in school geogra- 
phies in the early days of our intercourse with Japan, 
but which would be used by no one at the present day 
with even the most elementary knowledge of the 
Japanese language. The remaining discrepancies in 
the two versions are the merest verbal changes, such 
as ‘‘dowdy” for ‘‘shabby’”’, ‘‘ made” for ‘‘ offered”, 
“‘that one” for ‘‘he”, ‘‘ meaning” for “ intending”, 
but with such insignificant exceptions Professor 
Chamberlain's idiomatic renderings of the original are 
throughout repeated verbatim by A. E. Read. To 
show how thoroughly two entirely independent trans- 
lators have succeeded in arriving at precisely similar 
idiomatic renderings of the same passages—a very rare 
achievement indeed of translators even in one passage 


—we subjoin a few strictly literal translations of | 


extracts taken at random from the original, side by | 


side with the free or idiomatic renderings given by both 
A. E. Read and Professor Chamberlain :— 


Rendering by Prof. Chamberlain 
and in “ Novel Magazine”. 


“The latter praised him for 
his manly deed.” 


Literal Translation. 


“You cut well’ (with your 
sword), said the father.” 


“The proper thing is to 
crouch near his master.” 


“It seems to be some mis- 
take of that kind.” 


* As one man said.” 


“The whispering voices 
fluttered into the ears of the 
young samurai.” 


“ The drunkard reviled him, 
saying, ‘Talkative!—to look 
at, a splendid samurai, a great 
retainer of the shogun or 
belonging to some clan, I 
should not wonder’ ”. 


“The proper thing is tok 
himself in the background near 
his master.” 


“That is more or less what 
the misunderstanding sprang 
from.” 


“ One man delivered himself 
of the information.” 


“The buzz of these whis- 
pered insinuations found its. 
way to the young samurai’s 
ears.” 

You wordy idiot’, laughed 
the other. ‘To look at you, 
you are a mighty fine gentle- 
man, of whom one might sup- 
pose he was either one of the 
shogun’s great vassals or else 


belonged to one of the 
clans’”. 
These instances are typical of the whole. Almost 


every line in the ‘‘ Novel Magazine” might be quoted 
to the same effect, though we must at the same time do 
A. E. Read the justice to note that in one instance he 
has correctly altered the word ‘“‘ father”’, where it was 
inserted by Professor Chamberlain, to Daimio or feudal 
lord. 

That admission, however, does not save the whole of 
A. E. Read’s contribution to the ‘t‘ Novel Magazine” 
from being an unblushing plagiarism induced perhaps 
by the confident belief that such a magazine was never 
likely to come under the eyes of Professor Chamberlain, 
who is now in Tokio. The Japanese gentleman, the 
accomplished English scholar, may well have been 
‘* charmed with the manner in which the translator has 
retained the quaint charm and style of Japanese litera- 
ture”, for Professor Chamberlain is not only one of the. 
most accomplished, perhaps the most, of living Japanese 
scholars, but he is also a graceful writer of English. 
No European has done more valuable work as an oriental 
philologist or more to make us acquainted with all that 
is best in Japanese literature. We should be wanting 
in the regard that is due to him—the more due in that 
he is not on the spot to guard his own interests—did 
we fail to expose and condemn the appropriation of his 
work, without one single word of acknowledgment, 
even when it 1s only in the columns of such a pub- 
lication as the ‘‘ Novel Magazine”. This incident may 
serve also as a much-needed lesson to editors in 
general to seek the assistance of recognised experts, 
whenever they desire contributions on Japanese sub- 
jects, rather than that of persons whose sole qualifica- 
tion is their unscrupulous effrontery. 


LATEST DISCOVERIES AT SUSA.*—III. 


NM DE MORGAN, Father Scheil and M. Lampre 
Vi. having been detained in Paris last winter by the 
arrangement of the new Elamite room at the Louvre— 
to be opened in a few days—and by the preparation of 
the three next volumes of the ‘‘ Mémoires de la 
Délégation en Perse ”,+ the campaign of 1904-1905 has 
been conducted at Susa by MM. J. E. Gautier and R. 
de Mecquenem, both members of the ‘‘ Délégation”. 
This last campaign has not been less successful than 
the earlier ones, and the excavations have again brought 
to light many monuments of the highest historical and 
artistic importance. They belong for the greater part 
to the period of the kings of Kish, of Agadé and of Ur 
—and their vassals of Lower Chaldza and Elam—long 
before Babylon entered into the field, and are witnesses 
of that brilliant civilisation which appears to have been 
flourishing in Mesopotamia as early as the end of the 
fifth and the beginning of the fourth millennium B.c. 
and of which Naram-sin’s glorious relief gives us, from 
an esthetic point of view, the most conspicuous illus- 
tration. Little however has been added this time to 
our knowledge of Elamite art proper, nearly all the 
larger monuments being once more trophies of war 


* See SATURDAY REVIEW, 15 October and 19 November, 1904. 


+ Tome VI., Textes élamites-sémitiques, par V. Scheil, 3* Séries, 
Tome VII., VIII. Etudés archéologues. 
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carried home during the last quarter of the twelfth 
century B.c. by King Shutruk Nahhunte ; and the smaller 
ones, with one exception, exhibit no special charac- 
teristics assigning them to any determined place in 
Mesopotamia by preference to others. 

A large fragment of a life-size statue in diorite heads 
the list chronologically. The Anzanite inscription which 
Shutruk-Nahhunte wrote on it when he placed it at 
Shushan among the other monuments carried by him 
from Sipara and Akkad is interpreted as follows 
by Father Scheil: ‘‘I Shutruk Nahhunte, son of 
Hallutus in Shushinak, beloved scion of In-Shushinak, 
king of Anzan and Shushan, illustrious prince, chief of 
Hapirti, king of Hapirti, by my god [In-Shushinak’s 
order: Akkattum I took, the stela * of Manishtusu | 
found and removed, and to the land of Hapirti I carried 
and to In-Shusinak my god I devoted.” t 

King Manishtusu,} of Kish, is chiefly known through 
the all-important inscription engraved on a huge 
diorite obelisk (also one of Shutruk Nahhunte’s 
war trophies), unearthed during the earlier excavations, 
and published by Father Scheil in the first volume of 
his ‘‘ Textes élamites-sémitiques ” (vol. ii. of the 
“Mémoires ”), pp. 1 to 52. This inscription describes 
circumstantially the purchase by the king of Kish of 
enormous plots of land in the country of Agadé, under 
customs and laws which must have been very much 
akin to those codified two thousand years later by 
king Hammurabi. Father Scheil places the reign of 
Manishtusu towards 4,000 B.c.: his likeness is thus 
the earliest specimen of large statuary yet discovered 
in Mesopotamia, being nearly 1,500 years older than 
the statues of Gudea found at Tel-Loh. Unfortunately, 
the lower part alone, from the waist downwards, and 
without the feet, has been recovered, showing nothing 
but a kind of bell-shape skirt formed by a piece of light 
fabric terminated on the right side by a fringe of 
tassels, and secured at the waist by a thick rolled-up 
scarf one end of which hangs back behind. The treat- 
ment is very simple, but full of life and truth, and 
marks an early stage of that wonderfully naturalistic 
art to which we owe Naram-sin’s stela, and, much later, 
queen Napir asu’s bronze statue. 

Nearly to the same period, but to a very different and 
ruder art, belongs a 214 inches high fragment of what 
must have been a large diorite stela with reliefs on all 
sides, closely akin in style and decoration to King 
Eannadu of Sirpourla’s celebrated stela from Tel-Loh, 
known by the name of ‘‘ stéle des vautours”, also at 
the Louvre. In fact, this fragment reproduces in all 
its details, and on the same scale, that portion of the 
“ stéle des vautours " showing a sort of trellised coop 
in which naked prisoners are struggling like fish caught 
ina net, thus realising in sculpture, as Mr. Heuzey 
remarks in his admirable ‘* Catalogue des Antiquités 
Chaldéennes” of the Louvre, “‘la tragique métaphore 
du filet et des poissons, dont, plus tard, le prophéte 
Habacuc se servira encore & propos des conquérants 
chaldéens.” The Susa fragment bears only a few 
cuneiform signs, being the end of a formula of impre- 
cation: some more pieces from the same monument 
have been unearthed but are still on the spot, waiting to 
be shipped. 

The of last winter’s work belongs however to 
some of the smaller monuments, among which there is 
a gem—perhaps, from a purely artistic point of view, 
the gem of all that has been found as yet at Susa 
or in the rest of Mesopotamia: it is a bow! of 
greyish-black volcanic stone, a little over 7 inches in 
diameter, by 3} inches in height, adorned outside with 
the most exquisite reliefs I have ever seen. Four 
“sacred trees "—in this case undoubtedly stylicised 
cedars, as shown by the cones they bear—spring 
from small mounds resting on a double row of the 
Same conical stones which form the mounds them- 
Selves, and divide the body of the vase into four 
symmetrical compartments, in each of which is figured 


- The word zu’mutu, here translated ‘‘stela”, is used by the 
Anzanite scribe for any ved, carved or sculptured stone, let it be 
an inscribed obelisk, a relief, or a statue. 

t This inscription reproduces nearly word for word, “mutatis 
mutandis ”, the one Shutruk Nahhunte caused to be written on 
Naram-sin’s stela in similar circumstances. 

+ The name was read formerly Manishtu irba. 


a huge reclining aurochs-bull, looking as if he was 
| browsing on the sacred tree ; the bulle are all of one 
| pattern, like the trees and the mounds: their manes 
| and hair are divided all over their heads, necks, and 
| backs into delicate conventional curls, whilst the hair at 
the end of their tails is beautifully plaited ; they have long 
undulated beards, curled at the end, thus looking the 
exact prototype of the human-headed Chaldzan bulls 
of a later period, of which the Louvre possesses two 
beautiful specimens. Some of the details of the muscles 
are engraved, in the same way as the eight-leaved 
flower-shaped ornament under the foot of the vase. 
I cannot give an adequate impression of the beauty, 
the delicacy and the style of the reliefs, which equal 
anything of the kind in Oriental, Egyptian and even 
Greek art; in fact, the workmanship could compare 
advantageously with that of the finest Greek or Greco- 
Roman cameos known. The bow! belongs to the earlier 
part of the fourth millennium B.c. 

Of scarcely less interest, but this time mainly from 
an archeological point of view, is a vessel of dark- 
green steato-schist, in the shape and of the size of an 
ordinary oil and vinegar double cruet-stand, without a 
handle: both portions are finely carved outside, but 
whilst the ornamentation of one of them consists 
merely in an imitation of tessellated basket-work, we 
have on the other a unique complete representation § 
of a Mesopotamian private dwelling-house of the 
beginning of the fourth millennium B.c.—this being in 
all probability the time to which the vessel belongs. 
The house has a thatched front, terminating at 
the top by a flat diagonally checked gable, inter- 
sected by triglyphs, with a door and two win- 
dows; the door and the windows differ only in 
size, and are of the same pattern, nearly square, with 
the upper part in the shape of an inverted bow with 
string turned upwards. The door is repeated three 
times, so that whichever way one turns the vessel, a 
door always appears between two windows. Here 
again, the workmanship is most remarkable. 

The winter's campaign has also brought to light some 
of the most important small bronzes ‘yet recovered at 
Susa; among them two statuettes belonging to the 
same period as the monuments I have just described, 
the beginning of the fourth millennium B.c., stand 
prominent. They both represent divinities and are of 
very similar workmanship. One is a standing figure 
67 inches high, which formed perhaps the upper part 
of a ‘‘ foundation” or ‘‘ magic” nail, as a fragment 
of shaft is still to be seen under the feet; the god 
is draped in a long cloak of that peculiar fabric with 
long undulated locks disposed in several rows or 
flounces, which the Greeks called xcavvdxnc, and which 
we still find mentioned in Herodotus and in Aris- 
tophanes. The right shoulder and arm are left bare, 
the garment being draped round the left arm and 
coming down as far as the ankles, thus showing 
the feet. The figure wears a pointed cap with two 
horns encircling the brow, and has moustaches and a 
very long uncurled beard, which falls straight on the 
breast. The left hand and wrist are covered by a thin 
leaf of beaten gold, which extended perhaps originally 
to the whole figure, as seen in some Syrian bronzes of 
much later date. 

The second early bronze statuette represents a god 
sitting on what seems to have been a chariot ||; he is 
clad entirely in a garment of the same fabric as the 
other one, but his headgear is quite different, and con- 
sists of a sort of diadem on which rests a coiled serpent 
with erected head. He holds between his left arm and 
his breast an ear of corn. The chariot is unfortunately 
incomplete, and has lost its wheels; the figure is arti- 
culated, and moves on its seat forwards and backwards. 
On the front part of the chariot are two large inverted 
cones, the significance of which it is difficult to explain. 

Fourteen more ‘‘ foundation naiis ” of King Dunghi 
of Ur (second quarter of the third millennium B.c.) 
have been found. They are all exact repetitions of 


§ A fragment of a vase, also in steato-schist, with a somewhat 
similar, but very incomplete representation, has been found at Tel- 
Loh in 1903 by Captain Cros, and published by M. Heuzey in the last 
number of the ‘‘ Revue d’Assyriologie,” p. 65. 


| Total height a little over 6 inches. 
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those I have described in my second article on the 
Susa discoveries,* and bear the same inscription. 

The next among the more important small bronzes 
unearthed by MM. Gautier and de Mecquenem is the 
only strictly Elamite monument recovered this time, 
and brings us down to king Shilhak In-Shushinak of 
Shushan, and the eleventh century B.c. It is a thick 
rectangular slabt of bronze, carrying two naked male 
figures ¢t facing each other in a crouching attitude, in 
the middle of what appears to be the representation of a 
sacred enclosure. One of the figures holds between 
his hands some object, very difficult to define, which he 
seems to be presenting to the other party, who extends 
both hands to receive it. At one end of the slab there 
is a huge temple with an altar in front of it, and a row 
of hemispherical objects on both sides ; a smaller temple 
is seen at the other end, besides a very large barrel- 
shaped vat, a group of trees, three stele of different 
shapes, and various fabrics which look like receptacles 
for water. An inscription on the margin—not com- 
pletely deciphered yet—calls the object itself a ‘‘ zid”, § 
and gives Shilhak In-Shushinak as its author. This 
is again an absolutely unique monument, at least 
as far as Mesopotamian art is concerned: representa- 
tions of scenes of private life, carved in wood, are not 
infrequently found in Egyptian tombs; but in the 
case of Egypt such representations answer a definite 
and very well known ritual purpose: like all the rest 
of the funeral furniture, they are intended to bestow on 
the ‘‘ka” or shadow of the deceased the blessing of 
enjoying in after life the objects and scenery thus 
figured,—whilst in the present case it is to a deity, 
and not to the departed that the offering must have 
been made. 

The few objects I have thus shortly described con- 
stitute of course only a small portion of the new trea- 
sures brought home this spring, from which I have 
had to make a strictly limited choice. The whole 
will be exhibited shortly to the public in the room which 
has been specially devoted at the Louvre to the De 
Morgan mission. The opening of this room will afford 
me the opportunity of giving the readers of the SaTURDAY 
Review an idée d’ensemble of the excavations of the 
last eight years, and to synthetise the results to art 
and history of what may with justice be called the 
most important and the most successful archeological 
exploration ever undertaken. 

A. VAN BRANTEGHEM. 


MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 
I.—Tue ScotrisH ORCHESTRA. 


i the issue of this paper for 18 March appeared a 

letter called ‘‘ Music in Scotland—a Crisis” and 
signed ‘‘ Lionel”. I do not know who wrote that letter 
and I have no wish to know. Frankly, its real drift was 
not apparent to me until I went to Scotland, but before 
I had been in Glasgow twelve hours the secret became 
perfectly clear, and now I know quite well the inward 
meaning of the agitation against Mr. Cowen and the 
significance of the ‘‘ crisis” and the threat that it will 
be renewed next season. As my readers may not 
recall ‘‘ Lionel’s ” letter let me quote its most important 
points. 

(1) *** Music in Scotland’ may be defined for the 
purposes of this letter as ‘ Music in Glasgow’. 

(2) . . . Glasgow has sampled, always with ultimate 
dissatisfaction. . . . Sir Arthur Sullivan, Hans von 
Biilow, Julius Tausch, Wilhelm Bruch, Willem Kes, 
and now... Dr. Frederic Cowen. It seems highly 
probable that the attacks, which have been made through 
the correspondence columns of a Glasgow newspaper 
on Dr. Cowen in his double capacity of programme 
arranger and conductor, are due to the inevitable 
comparisons which the public has had opportunities of 


* See SatuRDAY Review, 19 November, 1904, p. 639. 
t 193 by 14 inches. 
Perhaps eunuch priests. 
§ We find a copper ‘* zid” enumerated among the offerings made 
by the patesi by to his god 
in-gir-su. ee tindres xoudé ine 15, 
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making during this and the previous season between 
his performances and those of Richard Strauss, Henry 
J. Wood, Edouard Colonne, Fritz Steinbach and Georg 
Henschel. These eminent masters of the orchestra, 
&c.”’ [I respectfully call the reader’s attention to this 
last phrase and at least one of the men to whom it is 
applied. | 

4) “*. . . aletter from the Chairman of the Council 
reproving in very distinct terms the critics who desire, 
as subscribers to these concerts, to have Dr. Cowen 
replaced by a conductor of first-rate excellence. . . . 

(5) ‘‘ And finally comes the question: Where is the 
ideal conductor to be sought for ?”’ 

I will give some sort of answer to this question : 
Certainly not at Aviemore. In giving these quotations 
I do not think I have misrepresented ‘ Lionel”, though 
to save space I have omitted the menace that if Mr. 
Cowen remains in office next season the crisis will 
become as bad as ever. It will presently be seen that 
intentionally or unintentionally ‘‘ Lionel” is helping a 
set of very cowardly intriguers to oust Mr. Cowen 
from his post and the wording of his letters makes it 
difficult to believe that artistic questions have much or 
anything to do with the matter. If they have, both 
‘* Lionel” and the intriguers deliberately efface them. 
selves as competent judges of what is a good per- 
formance. 

The Scottish orchestra is a limited liability company 
which can be, if it is not, run for profit. It has its 
headquarters in Glasgow, not because that city is more 
musical than other places in Scotland but because it 
is convenient as a business centre and can easily be 
reached by a band largely drawn from all parts of 
England. The company engages a conductor and 
bandsmen at various salaries; the whole band gives 
two concerts a week in Glasgow, one every week in 
Edinburgh and others in different towns as may be 
arranged. The season begins in the autumn and ends 
in the spring. Glasgow has only one advantage over 
Edinburgh. Edinburgh has its Monday night concert, 
Glasgow its Tuesday night classical concert and in ad- 
dition a Saturday night popular concert. As Lionel” 
says, various conductors have been tried. For many 
long years Sir Augustus Mannsfwas good enough for 
London—he would be good enough now but for the 
advent of Mr. Henry J. Wood and the facility with 
which one reaches Queen’s Hall and the difficulty of 
getting to the Crystal Palace—but he was not good 
enough for Glasgow. Glasgow treated him, in my 
Opinion, very shabbily ; but the quarrel is an old one 
and does not concern us here. After the other experi- 
ments mentioned Mr. Cowen was appointed. 

No one can lay his hand on his heart and call Mr. 
Cowen a great conductor. But he is certainly an 
efficient conductor ; and what is of more importance to 
Glasgow, he is a fine and effective trainer of orchestras. 
The Scottish orchestra had lapsed into slovenly habits ; 
under the rule of visiting foreign conductors all disci- 
pline had been lost ; the band never knew what would 
be expected of it, each conductor insisting on his par- 
ticular tastes and fancies being respected ; and in the 
end the ensemble had become wretched and no con- 
ductor could draw out the effects he wanted. A band 
which cannot play together is a useless instrument. 
Mr. Cowen has changed all that. If Strauss, Wood 
and Colonne have achieved performances surpassing 
Mr. Cowen’s, it is because of Mr. Cowen’s labours. 
This heterogeneous mass of players of all nationalities 
gathered together for a few months from all parts 
of the kingdom has become practically a permanent 
orchestra as good as any to be heard in London. 
Colonne, an inferior conductor, Strauss, a middling 
conductor, and Wood, a great conductor, can each 
without trouble get from the renovated and rejuvenated 
instrument precisely the effects they want. 

The artistic excellence of the concerts has thus 
immensely increased, and with that improvement has 
come an improvement in their financial condition. The 
Tuesday concerts have for the first time been made to 
pay. All this “ Lionel” admits is due ‘‘in a, large 
measure” to Mr. Cowen. There is no ‘large 
measure ” to be spoken of at all: all the improvements 
are due entirely to Mr. Cowen and to no one but him 
As for the artistic valye of the concerts conducted by 
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Mr. Cowen himself one could only speak after hearing 
several of them, a thing I am of course unable to do ; 
but many musicians in whose judgment I have more 
confidence than in that of any of Mr: Cowen’s fault- 
finders told me last week that if his performances were 
not of the very first quality they were at any rate inte- 
resting, musicianly and spirited—equal, in fact, to those 
of any other conductor save Mr. Wood. 

Now let us see what is to be said on the other side. 
The Tuesday night programmes have been severely 
attacked and with a certain amount of reason. By 
these programmes Mr. Cowen has contrived to alienate 
many Scotch musicians who might be his most stalwart 
supporters. He himself is amply represented; the 
stock German and Russian composers are represented ; 
some unknown or mediocre foreigners are there, and of 
course the wave of the Elgar boom has crossed the 
Cheviots and the Tweed. But here is a Scottish 
orchestra, employed and paid by Scotchmen, playing 
to Scotch audiences—and scarcely a Scotch composer’s 
name can be found. Mackenzie is there; but where are 
MacCunn, Drysdale, Duncan and other younger men ? 

In.omitting to push these in a moderate way Mr. 
Cowen has deliberately handed his opponents a cudgel 
to beat him with. For let there be no mistake about 
it—Mr. Cowen has a considerable number of powerful 
opponents both in Glasgow and in Edinburgh; and 
they have taken full advantage of the weapon given 
them. Nearly the whole correspondence in the Glasgow 
papers has dealt with the question of programmes and 
Mr. Cowen has lost patriotic support by his failure to 
insist on more Scotch music being played. I say 
‘insist ” because Mr. Cowen has by no means an auto- 
cratic position: his draft programmes have to be 
accepted by the council and may be altered by them; 
but it is certain that by a judicious application in the 
right direction of the power he does possess he might 
have accomplished much more. It may be that he 
suggested Scotch pieces and that his suggestions were 
not accepted. It would not surprise me to learn this 
nor that the gang which does not want Scotch music— 
because it prefers foreign music, just as it prefers 
foreign conductors—after voting against giving Scotch 
composers a chance has made use of their exclusion to 
arouse prejudice against Mr. Cowen. Apart froma few 
honest patriotic souls the whole opposition to Mr. Cowen 
has been worked by this gang—largely Germans and 
German Jews—which wishes, so to speak, to foreignise 
the Scottish orchestra and all its concerts. No means 
have been left untried of getting rid of the present 
conductor in favour of a gentleman to be mentioned 
presently ; and the recent newspaper war was only a 
continuation of the old tactics. So far the result has 
not been cheering : Mr. Cowen has been re-elected for 
the coming season. But we have “ Lionel’s” threat in 
the Sarurpay that the fight will be resumed unless he 
is ‘replaced by a conductor of first-rate excellence” ; 
and in Glasgow I found that intriguers were as busy as 
ever at their dirty work. 

Which conductor does the Scottish orchestra want ? 
“Lionel” refers to Strauss, Wood, Colonne, Steinbach 
and another. None of these, save ‘‘another”, is 
available; none can or will spend some months of each 
year in Scotland. “Another” is one of the poorest 
conductors I have ever heard. To call him an ‘‘ emi- 
nent master of the orchestra” is grotesque. He made 
mo success in Boston; his concerts in London many 
years ago had to be abandoned. But he is the chosen 
of the gang of German Jew intriguers and the whole 
object of the present agitation is to put him in Mr. 
Cowen’s place. The ‘‘eminent master of the orchestra”, 
the ‘‘ conductor of first-rate excellence”, the chosen of 
the chosen people who infest Glasgow, has a house at 
Aviemore, and his name is Mr. Georg Henschel. 

Joun F. Runciman. 


A MISFIT. 


_ PLAY such as “ Business is Business” makes one 
ask oneself two questions: Why is translation 
from a foreign tongue so difficult in modern England ? 
Why is gross exaggeration and over-emphasis so 
mecessary in our art? 


The first of these is a more serious question than 


one might imagine. The state of our knowledge of 
foreign things, of our foreign friends, rivals, enemies, 
competitors—of all that makes up the Europe by 
which we live—is lamentable. There has hardly been 
a dozen well-translated books presented to the English 
public in the last five years ; and when one sees the 
power that Mr. Tree puts into a work which because 
it is only a translation and a rapid translation, cannot, 
or at least should not, hold the English stage, one is 
appalled. This inability to present the foreigner’s solu- 
tion of problems which are common to the whole of 
Europe and to us of surpassing moment handicaps us 
perpetually. We are wrong and increasingly wrong with 
regard to the achieved conclusions of the Frenchman, 
the German and the Italian of our own generation, and 
three-quarters of what should be our common wealth is 
thrown away. Consider ‘‘ Les Affaires sont les Affaires” 
and contrast it with ‘‘ Business is Business”. © The first 
is an exact, subtle and rather cruel comedy. It presents 
quite clearly for the two hours that it grips an audience 
one phase of the evil which the modern French are 
attempting to throw off. It shows the firm capable 
man of business, his lack of principle, his elementary 
weakness in face of the great accidents of human life. It 
has the advantage of all true comedy, that the characters 
which you see at work in it are complex human and 
possible, and that the little and obvious incidents of 
one’s passing day are made to convey their awful lesson 
by the very fact that their presentation is accurate and 
clean. We have such evils in modern England; we 
suffer from the financier far more profoundly than the 
modern French do; we have no pamphleteering to 
correct our financial press ; we have no Radical 
groups in Parliament to expose official corruption, 
nor anyone in public life who is prepared to be 
attacked by what we have come to regard as our 
master. It should not be impossible to write an 
English play of our own that might chastise by irony 
the special vice of our time, and show our mixture of 
avarice and fear to us as it willbe to history. It might 
even be possible to adapt the French form of the attack 
and to make up something that should be English in 
its scheme though based upon Mirbeau’s work. If that 
was the attempt, the attempt has failed. The strong 
financier of the French play is French of the French: 
the financier of the English play, though he becomes 
more and more English as the play goes on, and 
though in the gestures and byplay which his inter- 
preter has studied positively suggests at times a living 
being, is yet not ever exactly the thing which it is our 
business here in England to intimidate or at least to 
portray. He is given a Jewish name, that of Izard, 
but he is not (and no character can be which is founded 
on Mirbeau’s original) Jewish. He is far too hard, and 
far too stupid for any suspicion of alien blood. 

Then again the incidents by which the tragedy of 
such wealth is enhanced are incidents most readily 
appreciable by the French and native to their society. 
They have not been made suitable to the atmosphere of 
our own. The French have a very large class of 
nobility, ancient and once privileged, much of which is 
hopelessly impoverished. We have no such thing. 
We have not twenty old families and what we call our 
aristocracy is very wealthy, modern and strong. The 
incident for instance in which the financier Mr. Izard 
tells his steward, a baronet, to take off his hat in his 
presence could not conceivably take place in England. 
It is equally inconceivable that a millionaire of this sort 
would get an estate upon the Surrey hills and squeeze 
out a local man who happened to be a peer. The 
trouble would be all on the side of the millionaire, 
and the peer would either be an honest man 
who would have nothing to do with the new- 
comer, or more probably a dishonest man ‘who 
without the slightest doubt could make thousands 
upon thousands out of the City man by his mere 
patronage. Such a man as Izard in England when he 
employs a professional man of education, however poor, 


is always a little nervous in his presence. It would be 
physically impossible for him to treat a gentleman on 
however small a salary as Izard treats Forsyth. The 


most subtle and perhaps most trenchant point of all is 


‘the way in which slight allusions to’ the Christian 
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religion in the original play reappear and fail in the 
translation. The stagnant infidelity from which the 
French are emerging, but in which their lower middle 
class is still deeply involved, lends admirable point to 
the French financier’s support of the Catholic Church 
and the clergy’s support of him. The original 
is presumably a local Freemason, bound to attack 
the Church as a politician but powerful enough to 
support it through the action of his wife and daughter 
and through his subscriptions when he wants to attain 
some sort of social ngewe To England that situation 
does not apply. The moment a man becomes rich in 
England he normally and naturally supports the 
Established Church. It does not happen to teach any 
difficult dogma ; it is as national as any other of the 
sects around it; there is nothing to combat; it can 
give a great social advantage to the new man and can 
convey no social disadvantage whatsoever. When Mrs. 
Izard tells us that old Izard does not go to church we 
say to ourselves ‘‘Hullo! perhaps the old boy has 
brains after all, or a little pebble of honesty somewhere 
in the mud of his character”. But when we are told 
in the original play how the Frenchman is in touch with 
the local clergy, knowing what the Mass is and what 
he thinks of the Mass and how it means that he is 
supplanting the old families of the neighbourhood, the 
e has a profound meaning. 

Now lack of proportion of this kind is but another 
word for exaggeration, and that second question is 
perhaps more interesting than the first. Why are we 
bound in the art and especially in the dramatic art of 
England just now to exaggerate until we verge on the 
SS Why can we not have pure comedy ? 

hy would the ‘‘ Misanthrope ” for example be a certain 
failure? That it would bea failure I at once admit, 
and I admit that managers must remember that. They 
are not in the business for their healths; not even for 
their zsthetic healths. But is it not of some moment 
to consider why this quite modern symptom has ap- 
peared? I will not dwell on a great number of impos- 
sible and melodramatic details, such as the financier’s 
sticking his initials over all the furniture, perpetually 
turning up the light over his own picture, taking 
another man’s glass of wine and drinking it, seizing 
people by the throat, playing the part which all finan- 
ciers are carefully trained never to play when they 
become country gentlemen —I mean the part of 
the hard-hearted squire—and I will concentrate 
my criticism upon what was perhaps the best- 
acted piece of the whole play: the character of 
young Izard. He is only on the stage for a few 
moments ; he is made to represent a character so crude 
and valueless that we recognise it at once as real. It is 
a kind of young man whom one meets every day. But 
the whole thing is spoilt by one bit of emphasis which 
is utterly unlike anything in real life: the father is 
represented as doting upon his son; the son, as is 
usual enough in such cases, is bored by his father’s 
affection. But the way in which the boredom is shown 
is this ; every time his father strokes his hair or digs 
him in the ribs, the son does not show his annoyance 
as we know sons do show it in real life by an expression, 
a mere something of exasperation, he bangs his head 
about as though he had been shot, or jumps up as 
though the ruler with which his father prods him was 
a goad. It is as though he were saying to the people 
in the pit : ‘‘ Good people in the pit, make no error; 
my father bores me to tears. It drives me clean mad. 
Notice how high I jump. I do trust that I have made 
you understand that I simply cannot bear him.” You get 
the same note all through ; the motor-car which kills 
young Izard is going at fifty miles an hour; the father 
on hearing the news does not groan, but roars for a 
very long time. The other financiers whom he chisels 
are not slightly weaker than himself—as an English 
banker for instance might be slightly weaker than a 
South African from Frankfort—they are hopeless 
gabies. I, for instance, who looked on at the scene, 
know nothing whatever of the machinery by which 
these men swindle and rob each other; but I am sure 
it does not consist of such simple fatuousness as mix- 
ing up freehold and copyhold or selling a well-known 
part of the centre of England when you are not really 
the owner of it. 


There, I say, are the symptoms; I don’t pretend to 
explain them, but anyone who can will also be able to 
explain why ‘‘ Business is Business” is not ia the same 
street with ‘‘ Les Affaires sont les Affaires”. 

HivairE BELtoc. 


OUR LADY OF POOTOO. 


1* might be interesting to conjecture why so many 
of those who go down to the sea in ships appeat 
for protection to a patron lady. When our Henry III. 
was waiting for a favourable wind to carry him to 
England, he made vows to Notre Dame de Boulogne. 
When Godfrey de Bouillon reached Palestine, he sent 
back relics from Jerusalem for her shrine. When 
Chung How was sent to express regret to France for 
the murderous riots at Tientsin, he wrote back from 
Fohkien to ask that some special mark of honour 
might be conferred on the Queen of Heaven: his 
official career had given him many opportunities of 
noticing to what an extent the coasting craft depended 
on her grace, but it had been borne in upon him afresh, 
during this voyage, how many thousands earn their 
livelihood on the sea. When the coral-fishers of Capri 
set out to join the fleet that gathers every spring at 
Genoa or Leghorn, they hold high festival and pray to 
Madonna di Carmela* for aid; and when the cuttle- 
fishers of Ningpo set out to ply their industry in the 
Yellow Sea, they pay homage at starting to their Lady 
of Pootoo—the Goddess Kwon-yin. There is at Lam- 
peduza, we are told, a shrine to the Virgin where 
Christians and Turks alike leave gifts, and whence the 
money is taken to Madonna di Trapano in Sicily— 
another doubtless of the Oceanides—or was she Amphi- 
trite and entitled to tribute as superior of all? 

Situated on the eastern verge of the Chusan archi- 
pelago and looking out over the broad Pacific, Pootoo 
has for centuries been consecrated to the use of 
Buddhist monks and has achieved a great reputation 
for sanctity and as a place of pilgrimage. Do not its 
mendicant friars go so far afield as Saigon and Singapore, 
to appeal to the Chinese communities there for support ? 
Here are monasteries and temples, large and small, with 
the usual complement of religious—from abbot to acolyte 
and hermit. Like Solovetski, in the White Sea, Pootoo 
has been sworn of the celibate order. In opposition 
to the rule established by Tennyson’s Princess, the 
very dogs and fowls there are males ; though women 
come at certain periods on pilgrimage to the temples. 
Yet it is a female divinity who is the favourite object 
of worship; for Pootoo is the especial seat of the 
goddess Kwon-yin. Venus was worshipped every- 
where, but preferred Cyprus: Kwon-yin is worshipped 
everywhere, but prefers Pootoo. To the question 
who or what Kwon-yin is, it might be answered that 
she is the nature goddess of the Chinese — Diana 
of the Ephesians, for instance, Isis, Cybele, the 
Bona Dea, or Pracriti of the Hindoos. It may be 
noted, too, that her cult is absolutely pure. Mr. 
Archibald Little, describing a gorge on the Upper 
Yangtze that has been named after her, says she 
holds in Buddhist worship a position analogous 
to that of the Virgin in Europe; and she does un- 
doubtedly hold much the same position as ‘‘ our Lady” 
—not as mother of God: she has nothing in common 
with Maia, the mother of Buddha—but in the sense of 
the numerous special designations in which the Virgin 
is appealed to by sailors or by women in a special 
capacity as Queen of Heaven, Protectress of Mariners, 
our Lady of Mercy, Guardian of Virtue. And now, 
perhaps, it may be evident why the appeal of the 
coral fishers to their Donna di Carmela should suggest 
the appeal of the Chekeang fishers to their Lady of 
Pootoo. 

The great passenger steamers that ply daily between 
Shanghai and Ningpo now make an occasional week- 
end excursion to Pootoo; but a more independent 
way, if one has time, is to hire a junk in which to 
transport one’s self and kit with a view to set up 
housekeeping for a time in some monastery where the 
monks, like their prototypes in the middle ages in 
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Europe, are always willing to allot one a room. One 
has the advantage, in that way, of being able to 
stay and go ashore at any intermediate point or island 
—the citadel and temple, for instance, at the mouth of 
the Yung, which may afford a first glimpse of the 
fishing boats that we shall find calling, subsequently, 
at Pootoo. One of the prettiest sights to be seen along 
the coast is the gathering under these heights of the 
fleet which starts every spring for the season’s work 
amid the archipelago and neighbouring waters. 
Hundreds, many hundreds, one might venture to guess 
a round thousand boats are here ranged along the 
shore, looking as bright as paint can make them and 
flying each a neat little flag from the stern. These are 
of different colours—red, white and blue, like admirals’ 
flags in the British navy—presumably to indicate the 
division or guild to which the boats belong, as those 
bearing each distinctive colour are grouped in detach- 
ments by themselves. Some four thousand boats, each 
with an average crew of five men, used to be employed 
in the cuttle fishery alone off this coast ; and it may be 
worth noting, in order to convey an impression of the 
extent of the industry, that 1,330 tons were exported, 
in 1901, from Ningpo to other Chinese ports, irrespec- 
tively of those dealt with at home. The last season 
(1903) for which a report has been published was a bad 
one ; but even then the export reached 365 tons, and 
the augmented price—forced up by the dearth from the 
usual average of $11.75 to $30 per pecul (=133 lbs.)— 
may have afforded some consolation to boat-owners if 
not to boatmen. 

But neither is cuttle-fishing the only form of the 
industry. The fishing season is at its height in May, 
and some impression of its importance may be gathered 
from a visit to Chusan, the principal island of the 
gy me. at that period. The streets of the chief 
city, Tinghai, are black with the ink of cuttle-fish, and 
the foreshore is white with their corpses and those of 
mullet and other fish laid out to dry. Methods may 
have changed of late. Steamers ply regularly now 
between Ningpo and Tinghai and, occasionally at least, 
to other islands of the archipelago, where junks only 
used to prevail. But the fisheries are not likely to 
have declined, even if methods have varied. 

The boats must start, at any rate, before counting 
their fish. We left them mustering at Chinhai ; and 
may assume that we have reached Pootoo, therefore, 
at least a day or two ahead. Let us stroll up to the 
Weitze temple, which is picturesquely situated in a 
nest of trees some 1,200 feet above the sea. If 
the day is hot and the burning of much incense 
makes the ae close, one can easily ex- 
change it for the fresh cool breeze blowing over the 
lighthouse peak, a few hundred yards beyond, where 
one can lie on the grass and enjoy the view at ease. 
The island itself, as one looks down upon it, is pic- 
turesge : hills studded with rocks, nests of trees here 
and there in the hollows with the curved eaves and 
coloured walls of little temples peeping out between 
the leaves, patches of cultivation, and an occasional 
buffalo ploughing heavily through a rice swamp. But 
you turn seawards for the finest view. There is the 
green sea line a few miles out, looking so like the 
horizon that one is hardly sure of the reality—for there 
is still a tinge of the sediment brought down by 
the Yangtze so far out as Pootoo: only at high spring 
tides do green waves roll in on the eastern shore. All 
around are islands, large and small, from the bold hills 
of Chusan to the little outlying rocks which offer an 
Opportunity for shipwreck if you are driven to sea on a 
dark night by an unexpected gale. And here at last 
are the fishing boats—the prettiest sight of all. 
Hundreds of them came in last night, blowing conch 
shells to each other in salute, and anchored round about 
the south of theisland. The crews landed early to pray 
to our Lady of Pootoo for good luck, and ever since 
they have been streaming out to sea. These boats all 
run in couples, one having a large deck-house, the 
other a smaller shelter with a large working deck, and 
they file out two and two with military regularity. 
Here are 150 in view at one time, stretching from the 
beach far out to sea—and stillthey come. You will see 
them again probably if you prolong your stay, though 
Possibly under less picturesque conditions. Pootoo 


lies ten miles only from.the nearest point of Chusan, 
and at that point is a large and prosperous fishing 
village called Sin-kea-méng. It is situated, as the 
name méng (gate) implies, in a narrow channel formed 
by the-close contiguity of the island of Loo-kea, and to 
this it owes its origin and its importance. High hills 
_all round make it a safe refuge even in typhoons, and 
one may see from a point of vantage on Pootoo 
hundreds of the brightly-painted boats crowding in 
from the open sea before bad weather, or standing 
out again with the returning sunshine, or on their way 
back possibly from Tinghai, where they have been 
discharging their catch preparatory to a renewed cruise 
in what the Chinese have poetically named the Water 


Lily Sea. 
R. S. Gunpry. 


THE CLAIMS OF MAY. 


Fr BETF UL in the cold wind belying the bright hard 
sun, one was tempted by some days, or a good 
many days, in last pe to be angry with the poets. Is 
there not a conspiracy to exalt May above her deserts ? 
Beyond all doubt May is the crowned month of the 
twelve. Every praise is lavished upon her by poet and 
painter ; it is the refrain of all the old ballads, and the 
modern novelist takes it up. And no one, if he can 
throw off his physical irritability, can for one moment 
resist the splendid spell of early life in May. No one 
can refuse or question the homage due to the glory of 
her shining leaves. The green arcades of a forest in 
May make perhaps a more splendid pageant than any- 
thing any other month can show. The New Forest 
last week was surely May’s masterpiece. Even June 
loses something: nothing of the fulness of life, but 
into the deepening green there does come something of 
the common day. And the birds, no one will challenge 
May’s supremacy in song and all the fascination of bird- 
life. They sing on into June, but May has had their 
‘song’s and their love’s heyday. And if one throws in 
the white may and the buttercups, after all we cannot 
quarrel much with the poets’ praise. Yet there was no 
need to give a month that had so much even more than 
ithad. Every poet throws to May his wreath of flowers ; 
he should have been content with a crown of buttercups 
or hawthorn-flowers ; is not a gold crown and a silver 
crown enough? And if the queen of months must have 
her purple, there is lilac. But the poet must needs pour 
on May ‘‘a shower of shadowing roses’’, he must give 
her a sceptre of lilies, and, we fancy, tufts of meadow- 
sweet for perfume. This is hardly fair to June. June 
is much richer in flowers than May; the rose 
is certainly hers; perhaps indeed June is the flower- 
month of all the year. ‘The leafy month of June” 
should have been said of May. The leaves are the 
dominant characteristic of May, as are the flowers of 
June. Butstill more extravagant is it to enhance May’s 
merriment with the dance of the butterflies. Poets have 
grossly neglected butterflies, which they seem hardly to 
have seen. And when they do refer to them, it is generally 
to ‘the painted butterfly” in the lump, as though 
there were one general type ‘‘ tinct” with every gaudy 
artificial dye. Yet it is only this dishonouring ignorance 
of living creatures full as beautiful as flowers that has 
saved the poets from making all the butterflies dance 
eternally around May as her attendant nymphs. But 
where the poets failed the older aurelians took up the 
tale. Take the older entomological books, even take 
one as modern as Edward Newman, and you will finda 
wondrous number of butterflies assigned to May. And 
how many will you actually see when you walk in the 
fields or the hidings and clearings of woods of a 
May day? You may see the fresh, lovely Euchloé, the 
English Euchloé, the fair nymph with spring’s gold 
and green upon her wings, the green marking on the 
under side suggesting the green tracery on a white 
moss-rose bud. The Orange-tip you may see. You 
may, you will, see the Holly Blue, a light sylph-like 
thing, faint silvery-blue as it flits round the tops of 
the holly and the ivy. Some common Small Whites 
will be flying: possibly a Green-veined White. You 
might see the Chequered Skipper, a little chap that 
buzzes about, not flying like a butterfly, with wings 
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like a tiny draft-board, and the Dingy Skipper pos- 
sibly, a dull fellow, rather bigger than the Chequered. 
And you might see the two brilliant nymphs, 
Euphrosyne and Selene, two of the smaller fritillaries, 
red gold above, silver-spotted below. They have all 
the grand style of their great congeners, Aglaia or 
Paphia, they sweep down before you and float along, 
their wings level, and the fine flight shows their glow- 
ing colour well. Then you will see the Small Heath, a 
very modestly attired little fellow, neat plain buff, and 
last and by far the least of all you may just possibly 
see Minima, the smallest of all English butterflies, 
unfavoured by nature, for its tininess is matched by 
its dull sooty-brown. The Little Blue has too little 
blue about it to be noticed except by eyes on the 
look-out for it. But there is no humility in this 
dingy little thing’s habit: like all small butterflies it 
is flippant (the verbal preciosity must be pardoned). 

This may sound an attractive list. But the truth is 
that very few of all of these are seen even in a forward 
year before May is at least two-thirds over. Very 
often none of them appears at all until the last two or 
three days of May. In most places that must have 
been the case this year: certainly it was in some parts. 
The Orange-tip, in spite of Gilbert White’s extra- 
erdinary entry in his diary of an appearance in March, is 
really a June not a May butterfly. And so with all the 
others. Not in one May day in hundreds would you 
see all the butterflies we have named: and on most 
days in May you would see none of them. Not even 
would they come hy observation. And the fairer test 
is the impression not of the observer on the look-out 
but of the casual pedestrian on a country stroll. Will 
the butterflies enter into the scene at all for him in 
May? Hardly. They really do not come into the 
landscape. May has no claim on the butterflies ; she 
eannot summon any of them and be sure of their 
coming. There would be some truth, and justice, in 
this distribution: foliage and birds for May, flowers 
for June, butterflies for July. 


MOTORING. 


[® E British eliminating trials for the Gordon-Bennett 

race appear from the reports to have consisted of 
a succession of minor mishaps. Possibly the greatest 
surprises of the trials—if one can be surprised at any 
idiosyncrasy of a freak racing machine—were the hope- 
less failure of the favourite, Macdonald and the six- 
cylinder Napier, and the comparatively respectable 
performance of one of the ugly Star racers, whose 
angen by the way, was not improved by their 
brilliant red paint. 

As far as the start was concerned, this was not sucha 
sorry spectacle as in the previous year when the Darracqs 
made such a lamentable failure, but the pace does not 
seem to have been terrific, the average time taken for 
the first 300 yards being about twenty seconds, which 
gives a speed of 30 miles per hour. All the cars got 
round the first circuit in more or less good form, the 
best time being made by Cecil Edge who com- 
pleted the 48 miles in 1 hour 16 minutes. The 
total length of the circuit is 51 miles 7 furlongs, 
but 3 miles 7 furlongs of this distance is in control, the 
minimum time allowed for passage of controlled areas 
being 11 minutes. The circuit had to be traversed six 
times, and it was on the second round that the process 
of elimination commenced, Cynineso on the Weir- 
Darracq being the first to fall out, having broken a 
connecting rod at Ramsey. Then Macdonald stopped 
at Keppel Gate, four miles from Douglas, with ignition 
troubles and a serious defect in the transmission gear. 
It was here also that Cecil Edge stopped with a 
defective coil and borrowed a spare one belonging 
to Macdonald, whom he afterwards reported as help- 
fess. Girling’s steering gear broke at S. Jude’s, near 
Ramsey, and the car turned over, pitching him 
and his_ mechanic about eight yards, neither being 
hurt. Exit the Siddeley. Macdonald managed to 
Start again, but the third round witnessed his downfall 
when starting out of Ramsey, he took the first right- 
angled but otherwise easy corner much too fast and 
failed to get round, striking the kerb and buckling 


his wheel, his axle being bent at the same time. Inthe 
fourth round F. R. Goodwin retired, his Star car 
having consistently given trouble, misfiring and rarely 
exceeding 20 miles per hour. At this circuit Cecil 
Edge and Hargraves, both driving Napiers, were out- 
side the time limit imposed by the club, and were accord- 
ingly stopped. The sixth and final circuit was confined 
to Bianchi, who had driven his Wolseley excellently 
throughout, and Clifford Earp on a Napier, Bianchi’s 
time for the whole of the six rounds being 7 hours 
58 minutes. This is the gross timing, and the periods 
occupied in the control will have to be deducted. It is 
reported that the British team will in all probability 
consist of (1) Cecil Bianchi, 96 horse-power Wolseley, 
(2) W. Clifford Earp, 85 horse-power Napier, and (3) 
Hon. C. S. Rolls, 96 horse-power Wolseley, with H. G. 
Goodwin, 70 horse-power Star, as first reserve. 

Probably the most interesting event in connexion 
with the above trials, which, it will be remembered, 
were held in the Isle of Man, was the promulgation of 
the Act permitting motor-car races to be held for three 
days on the roads of the island. This ceremony, 
which was an exceedingly picturesque one, was 
held on Monday morning and attracted a number 
of visitors. 

It is reported that Madame du Gast, whois eulogised 
by the French newspapers as an intrepid sportswoman, 
undaunted by her fearful experience in the Algiers- 
Toulon motor-boat race, has announced her intention 
to take part in next year’s contest, wherever it may be 
held, and moreover, she further states that she will be 
steering a boat in the Boulogne-Folkestone race, and 
will also be at the wheel of a car in the race for the 
Florio Trophy over the Brescia Circuit in September. 
Gentle persuasion would appear to be useless with a 
‘* sportswoman ” of this advanced type—a type we have 
luckily so far succeeded in repressing in this country— 
and short of forcible restraint there are apparently no 
means of preventing the recurrence for some time to 
come of a very sad spectacle. It is interesting to note 
that the ‘‘ Camille” steered by Madame du Gast in the 
ill-fated race is still afloat and has been sighted appa- 
rently undamaged. Another of the survivors, the 
‘*Quand Méme,” belonging to and steered by the Duc 
Decazes, has now been recovered little damaged. This 
scarcely points to dauntless seamanship. 


CHESS. 
PrRoBLEM 19. By C. W., oF SUNBURY. 


Black & pieces, 


WY 
Wy 


White 6 pieces. 
White to mate in three moves. 
By the death of Lieut.-Col. Charles White this country 


has lost one of its best-known problem composers. 
The above is considered one of his finest examples. 


PRoBLEM 20. By HERLIN. White (4): K—Q6, Kt—KKitz2, 
B—QR3, P—QKtz. Black (3): K—QR8, P—KR6, P—QR3. 
White to draw, illustrating an important lesson. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key TO PROBLEM 18: (—KRt. 
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The following game, played recently at the St. George’s 
Chess Club, is certain to become historical, because of 
the extraordinary conclusion :— 


SICILIAN DEFENCE. 


White _ Black White Black 
P. S. Leonhardt J. Mieses P. S. Leonhardt J. Mieses 
1. P—K4 P—QB4 6. P—Q4 B—Kt5 
2. Kt—-QB3 P-—K3 7. Q-Q2 Kt-—B3 
3. KKt—K2 Kt—QB3 8 P—KR3 B-—B4 
4. P—KKt3 P-Q4 9. P—QR3 =B-K5 
Pay PsP 


Either white ought to have played P—KKt3 on the 
third move or not at all. The object of this method of 
developing the B on Ktz is to deter black from playing 
P—Q4 at once, because of 4. Px P, PxP, 5. B—Ktz2 
attacking it. Unless black is prepared to submit to 
this attack he may have to wait a long time before he 
will be able to make that move. With a notoriously 
inferior defence black has already an infinitely superior 
position. 

10. KtxB Kt x Kt 
11. Q-—Q3 PxP 


White cannot play KtxP because then Kt x Kt, 
13.5 OxKt, B—By4. 
Q—R4 ch 
13. P—B3. Px? 
Castling seems necessary before trying to win another 
pawn. 


15. BxP Castles 17. KR-—Br 
16. Kt—Q4 Q-Rs5 18. KBx Kt 


If PxB, which was probably his intention when 
16. Q—Rs, white wins by Kt x Kt ch and QxR ch. 


19. Bx Kt PxB 21. OxR B-—B4 
20. BxP ch KxB 


Witk this sacrifice of the rook black shows that he 
is prepared to lose brilliantly. 
22, BxPch 
23. KxB Q-Kté 
It will be noticed that the many changes in the 
fortunes of this game have been due to either one or 
the other declining to refuse what was being offered. 
If white had played K—Ktz2 instead of 23. KxB he 
would have won easily, because after 24. Q—Kt6, 
QxKtP; 25. Q—B6 ch, K—Ra, followed by Q—Ktq. 
If a problem may be described as the fiction of chess, 
then indeed truth is stranger than fiction. White is 
two rooks to the good, every piece on the board can 
move, and yet after black makes the quiet move of 
Q- Kt6 the draw cannot be avoided. 


12, B—Kt 2 


14. Castles PxP 


K-Ktr 


Kt x Kt 


24. Q-—Q8, and black draws 
by perpetual check. 


BRIDGE. 
PRACTICE VERSUS THEORY. 


ys another author on bridge has given his views 
to the public. The book is entitled ‘‘A Book 
of Bridge”, by ‘‘ Pontifex”, and it is published and 
extremely well got up by Messrs. Blackie and Son. 
The writer is a theorist, pur et simple, and he adduces 
endless statistics and rows of figures in his endeavour 
to prove his view of the case. He asserts that all 
declarations, whether it be No Trumps or a suit declara- 
tion, should be merely a matter of calculation by 
figures, and he goes so far as to give fractional values 
to the cards held. 

Poor unfortunate neophyte in bridge! He is told 
that one card or combination of cards is worth 14 
tricks, that another is worth } of a trick, and yet 
another is worth } of a trick, and he is expected 
to add all these together and to ascertain that 
they reach a certain value before he is justified 
in declaring No Trumps. To begin with bridge- 
players are not all expert mathematicians, and many 
players would require to have a sheet of paper and 
a pencil by their side to reduce the different fractions 
to a common denominator before they could discover 
the value of their hand, and just fancy what delay 
and hesitation and improper information given to a 
Partner this would entail. The author takes especial 


exception to the argument, which has always been 
upheld in this column, that the methods employed by 
the best players of the day are the surest guide to suc- 
cess at the bridge table, and he supports his argument 
by saying that Cavendish never said such a thing in his 
book on whist. Certainly Cavendish never said such a 
thing, because in those days there was no need to say so— 
it was universally understood. In the days of scientific 
whist there were no theoretical writers who published 
long statistics to prove that the accepted methods of 
play were all wrong, those methods were acknowledged 
to be the best. The late Mr. Henry Jones (Cavendish) 
was himself a first-class card-player and he was accus- 
tomed to play whist every day of his life with some of 
the finest players who ever lived. He was very fond 
of conventions and stereotyped methods of play, and 
he introduced many such into the game of whist, but 
his most excellent book was not composed mainly 
of theories and statistics of his own invention, it was 
more a record of what he had observed and learnt from 
continual practice with the ablest exponents of the 
game. We speak from a long personal acquaintance 
with Cavendish and his methods and we can confidently 
state that no man ever lived who attached more import- 
ance to constant practice with good players than he did, 
and any departure from the established methods of play 
was certain to meet with his disapproval. 

In common with all the theoretical writers ‘‘ Pontifex” 
is a strong advocate of an original defensive declaration 
by the dealer, in fact on this point he out-Herods 
Herod by saying that the dealer should always declare 
hearts or diamonds when he holds queen, 10, and three 
others and nothing else of value, as a protective 
measure. Protective measure! One can understand 
a player protecting himself by declaring spades so as to 
make the game as cheap as possible, but where does 
the protection come in when he gives the game an 
unnecessarily high value simply because he has a bad 
hand ? 

The keynote of the whole book is that theory is a 
better guide to success than practice and experience 
of what the author calls ‘‘ the chance data of the card 
table”, and this is a proposition from which we dissent 
entirely. At the end of his book he gives sixteen illustra- 
tive hands, and if the practice of the players with whom 
he is accustomed to play is correctly illustrated in 
these hands it is not to be wondered at that he prefers 
theory to practice. In most of these hands the play 
of the cards is very much open to question, judged 
by the standard of our best known English players. 
There is one hand in particular in which the dealer 
is made to lose two by cards, when any average 
bridge-player, playing the two cards, could hardly fail 
to win the odd trick if he were possessed of ordinary 
intelligence. 

The contest between theory and practice is very keen 


* in the world of bridge just now, particularly on the 


literary side of it. On the one side we have ‘‘ Helles- 
pont”, ‘“*Doe”, and now “ Pontifex”, and other 
anonymous and unknown authors, who, presumably, 
are in the habit of playing bridge somewhere, but 
where and in what company we are not told, all of 
whom rely on figure statistics, and maintain that they 
will defeat practical experience. On the other side we 
have ‘‘ Badsworth ”” and Mr. Dalton, both well-known 
London players, and Mr. Elwell of New York, quite 
one of the best of the American players, all of whom 
write of the game as they know it and see it played 
by the best players... Then comes the natural 
question, ‘‘Who are these so-called best players?” 
They are men of no mean intelligence in other walks 
of life, who have studied the game in all its bearings 
for the last ten or eleven years, and have brought all 
their brains to bear on it. They arein no way bigoted. 
They have no prejudices in favour of one mode of play 
rather than another, they back the one they find pays 
them best. They know all these theories of figure 
calculations and defensive declarations, &c., but they 
find that their own practical experience pays them far 
better, so they elect to abide by it. There is as muck 
difference between bridge as these men know it and 
theoretical bridge as there is between the play of the 
Australians and the cricket of some little provincial 
club. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SUICIDE OF THE BAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


25 May, 1905. 


Sir,—Personally I think that it would be much to 
the benefit of the public if the two branches of the pro- 
fession were amalgamated. And I think evidence of 
the practice in America and the colonies shows that the 
division is quite obsolete. In the old days, when 
solicitors merely prepared documents and papers for 
proceedings in court, there could have been some justi- 
fication for it; but the employment of counsel now 
forms but a very small part of the work of a solicitor 
in large practice. What I would call to the attention 
of the writer of the article in your paper of the 6th inst. 
is that if barristers are to see clients they will 
have to do all the work which solicitors now do, 
namely, preparing documents, correspondence, getting 
up evidence, making inquiries, &c., which involves 
a large staff, and in fact, they will become solicitors. 
On the other hand, solicitors will naturally be called to 
the Bar, and the two branches will become amalga- 
mated—which, as I have said above, I think would be 
a great benefit to the public. 

e advantage to the two branches of the profession 
at the present moment is this : the solicitor is protected 
by the advice of counsel, and it is taken at the expense 
of the client. The counsel on the other hand has no 
liability, and (as the basis of that freedom from liability 
is that he has no legal claim for his fees) he has no 
security for his fees, except the control of the Law 
Society, which he would lose if the present difference 
between the two branches of the profession were 
either abolished, or vanished away under the above 
process. 

I think myself that matters would be very much 
improved if the Bar would drop the idea that they are 
the leading branch of the profession. At present, it is 
true, they are a separate branch, but the numbers of 
young men, of gooa family and connexions, good educa- 


tion, public school men, and University men, who are | 


trooping daily into the profession as solicitors, has 
practically destroyed the difference of status which used 
previously to exist, and which is maintained now if at 
all only by the monopely of certain distinguished 
appointments which the Bar hold. I have so many 


friends in both branches of the profession that I much | 


wish all these jealousies between the two could be 
done away with. 
Yours obediently, 
A Soricitor oF Tuirty YEARS’ STANDING. 


DEGREES AT T.C.D. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—I own my ignorance of the Oxford practice 
with regard to ad eundem degrees. What I desire to 
show is that we do for women nothing but what we 
always have done for men. Let me remind you of the 
case of the late Professor Sylvester.. He was one of 
the best mathematicians of his day, and was Second 
Wrangler in Cambridge. But the statutes of Cambridge 
forbade in his time the granting of a degree to a Jew. 
In Oxford and Cambridge Jews were admitted to 
degrees in 1871. But the Dublin degrees have been 
open to them since 1793. Cambridge was prevented by 
her statutes from giving Sylvester a degree, and Dublin 
in the year 1841 admitted him to the B.A. degree for 
which he had so brilliantly qualified in Cambridge. 
We are now doing exactly the same thing with 
Oxford and Cambridge female students. The statutes 
of those Universities do not at present admit women 
to degrees. The Dublin statutes do; accordingly we 
admit them. 


Yours, &c. 
R. Y. TYRRELL, 
Registrar Dublin University. 


| 


MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Glasgow, 29 May, 1905. 


Sir,—While as a rule magazines devoted solely to 
music have experienced difficulty in asserting their 
right to exist, at the same time many of them have been 
predestined to failure per se. I hold no brief for the 
‘* Musical Age” qua the ‘‘ Musical Age” a monthly 
magazine published till the close of last year by Messrs. 
Bayley and Ferguson of London and Glasgow. My 
object nevertheless is to bemoan its disappearance, and 
to hope that the blank thus feft will not remain unfilled. 
In my opinion there is considerable scope in Scotland 
for a magazine on lines similar to our English con- 
temporary, the ‘‘ Musical Times’. Perhaps some of 
your readers can say whether there has ever been a 
really representative musical journal north of the 
Border. Under the active editorial supervision of a 
cultured all-round musician of the status of, say, Dr. 
Niecks, Edinburgh University, and buttressed with the 
co-operation of an efficient body of contributors, in the 
writer’s opinion such an undertaking would prove more 
than successful. The element of adventure inherent in 
the production of any newspaper and especially of one 
of this class could be thereby minimised. Surely such 
a scheme is not without the bounds of possibility. In 
the present transitional state of music with the 
appearance of, among others, Richard Strauss and 
Elgar on a troubled horizon, many people are looking 
for guidance in musical matters. 

Yours, &c. 
NiniL Osstat. 


SALOME. 
To the Editor of the SaATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Would you kindly allow me to express my 
admiration for the manner in which ‘‘ The New Stage 
Club” performed ‘‘Salomé”? Ido not remember to 
have seen a serious drama, which demanded the reali- 
sation of a distant or poetic atmosphere, so appropri- 
ately rendered in English. The audience, in so far as I 
was aware of it, remained spellbound as long as the 


| beautiful picture presented to them, gave utterance to 


the terror and pathos, with which it was charged. 
Since your correspondent has raised the question of 
the censorship, may I add that I regret the perpetuation 
of that obsolete and unnecessary office, and more 
especially of its rule excluding Bible subjects ?—that is 
the richest and most weighty collection of heroic sub- 
jects, with which the public has sufficient familiarity to 
render it readily susceptible to their beauty and import. 
Since the churches deplore their failure to keep popular 
interest in that great literature alive, they should 
welcome the collaboration of another ministry, and one 
so likely to be more fortunate than themselves, with 
just that portion of the public in regard to which they 
bewail the futility of their efforts. 
Yours truly, 
T. StuRGE Moore 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
Huddersfield, 22 May, 1905. 


Sir,—It is difficult to gauge with any attempt at 
precision the effect which has been produced upon the 

ublic mind by the report on physical deterioration. 

o one, however, who reads the report and is also led 
to study the evidence can fail to be impressed with the 
fact that the committee have gathered together a 
large mass of most valuable information touching at 
many points the national well-being. Moreover, every- 
one must sincerely hope that the recommendations of 
the committee will gradually be carried out by the 
various authorities—parliamentary, municipal, educa- 
tional, medical and philanthropic—whose help is in- 
voked. The tone of the report is at least hopeful and 
the facts brought to light, whilst serious and in many 
respects most depressing, by no means justify a pessi- 
mistic estimate of our present position. That there is 
need for improvement on every side is obvious, but it 
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js obvious also that much can be done to improve the 
pational health and thereby the national physique with- 
out any heroic measures or expensive sacrifices. 

I venture to bring forward one aspect of the com- 
mittee’s investigations which appears to me to suggest 
that the attention of health authorities and sanitarians 
has been too much absorbed by measures for the health 
and well-being of the working and adult population. 
I would not in the least minimise the success of the 
efforts made, for these efforts have been of enormous 
value, as is amply proved by the amelioration of con- 
ditions generally, by the very distinct improvement in 
health returns and by the diminution of the death-rate. 
The labours of sanitarians have not been in vain if they 
have done no more than drive home one lesson, which 
seems at last to have reached the intelligence of the 
public, that health is the best preventive of disease, 
that a man in sound health is as a strong city, well 
garrisoned, against whose defences microbes and bacilli 
deliver their fiercest attacks in vain. But it has been 
the fully developed part of the community that has 
hitherto gained most in health and freedom from dis- 
ease. It is curious to note however that the uneasiness 
in reference to the public health, once concentrated on 
adult life, has gradually been transferred to the condi- 
tions affecting sections of the population of younger 
and yet younger life. It seems to have been discovered 
that if we are to have a healthy manhood and woman- 
hood we must have a healthy youth. Then it was seen 
that to have health in youth you must have healthy 
boys and girls. This was a great advance ; the actual 
effect of this discovery is seen in the very great and 
very beneficial attention which is now being given to the 
physical development, and in particular to the feeding, of 
children at school. It remained for the Physical Deteriora- 
tion Committee to carry the process of enlightenment one 
stage further, and to this Committee belongs the credit 
of demonstrating that the first step towards physical 
improvement or towards physical deterioration is taken 
in infancy. The committee announce with a certain 
diffidence yet with manifest conviction that every gene- 
ration ‘‘ starts fair” on its own account; or, coming 
down from the general to the particular, that every 
infant ‘‘ starts fair”. Exceptions there are, but only 
enough to prove the general rule that nearly every 
child comes.into the world, and begins its separate 
existence, in a condition sound and healthy and with a 
full prospect of life before it. 

Whether this statement is really new, | do not 
venture to say, but if it has been familiar to the few, it 
has certainly been hid from the many. But whether 
new or old it is surely of vast import in regard to the 
question of physical deterioration and in regard to 
every problem affecting the public health. Put it that 
go to 95 per cent. of the human beings born in 
England are healthy, dowered with an initial vitality 
calculated to carry them through seventy years 
of life, and we are at once face to face with the 
question ‘‘whence then the hosts of sickly and 
feeble degenerates?” ‘‘why the terrible toll of 
deaths in the first year of what should be life?” 
It is rare to find anywhere an infantile death-rate of 
less than 100 per 1,000 births; in a healthy town the 
rate is 135, in a bad town it rises to 230, and in the 
worst districts of a bad town to 300 or 400. If we can 
answer the question, ‘‘ Why these deaths?” we can 
also answer the question, ‘‘ Why these degenerates ?” 

This is the very point upon which the physical 
deterioration report and evidence sheds such iflumi- 
nating light. By suggestion perhaps rather than direct 
statement we are shown that it is in the first year of its 
life that the child is made or marred. Once thought of, 
there seems no improbability in the suggestion. In the 
first year there is proportionately far more growth and 
development than in any subsequent period of thrice its 
duration. A child doubles its weight in five months, 
and in twelve months should be three times its original 
weight ; it will take it three years to double its weight 
again. In the first year the brain and all the nervous 
System is formed; the quality of the teeth is deter- 
mined long before they pierce the gums; the bones 
are shaped. In fact in the first year the lines 
of the whole physical framework are set out, never 
to be deviated from at any subsequent period ; 


how far the mental and moral characteristics are 


also settled is a more difficult problem. Thus 
it would seem that we have the ‘‘fair start” and 
if we are to avoid physical deterioration all that is 
needed is a clear course. Let the helpless weakling 
have a fair chance and it will win through to a joyous 
childhood, to a happy youth, to a vigorous and useful 
maturity, to the calm of hale old e, “frosty but 
kindly’, and so to the final peace not in one case, but 
in every case, sound and healthy from start to finish. 
Begin then at the beginning with the healthy infant; 
all it needs for its early days is food, warmth, cleanli- 
ness, air and sunshine. But here surely we are in the 
— of the obvious ; to detail the proper course of 
infantile hygiene should be the most superfluous of 
tasks—nothing simpler, easier or of less cost—if it be 
taken in hand with knowledge and with the conviction 
that the infant will live—if we give it half a chance, as 
numbers live that to all appearance have no chance at 
all—if we give it infinitely less care than a breeder 
gives to his foals and calves. 

I have singled out for consideration and a little 
development one of the many lines of thought sug- 
gested in this most interesting report and 1 place my 
lucubrations at your disposal. 

I am, yours respectfully, 
BENJAMIN BROADBENT. 


OF THE GENITIVE INFLEXION. 
Tec the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Rossall School, 19 May, 1905. 


Sir,—In a little book of mine recently published I 
ventured—without thought or question—to give as the 
heading of various chapters ‘‘ Nineveh’s Extinction”, 
‘* Samaria’s Downfall and Zion’s Deliverance”. Brevity 
was desirable, for the pages were small; and perhaps 
to me after writing the book these towns were living 
realities. Buta critic writes that these titles are “‘ gross 
violations of the grammatical law that you inflect the 
genitive only of names of living objects ”. 

Such a rule is I must confess new to me, and I 
venture to invoke the powerful aid of the SaturDAy 
Review for the vindication of a construction native to 
our language and never allowed to fall into abeyance. 
The Authorised Version of the Bible gives, as a 
colleague of mine has pointed out, in one gospel ‘‘the 
eye of a needle”, in another ‘‘a needle’s eye”. 
Ruskin speaks of ‘‘his table’s head”, and in verse— 
which perhaps my critic would not accept as a literary 
authority—Milton speaks of ‘‘ Zion’s hill”. Yet those 
who compile rules for the guidance of the pupil teacher 
and others have lately, it appears, endeavoured to give 
an absolute stringency to what is admittedly a tendency 
of our idiom. Mr. J. C. Nesfield in his ‘‘ Errors in 
English Composition ” after restricting the ‘‘ flexional 
Possessive” to ‘‘nouns denoting living things, things 
personified” (which by the way would cover my poor 
offences), ‘‘space, time or weight, certain dignified 
objects, a few familiar objects occurring in familiar 

hrases”’, continues ‘‘1In the daily press, however (not 
in literature, nor, as a rule, in the higher class of 
journalism) a practice has lately sprung up of adding 
the apostrophe s to almost any kind of noun”. As 
might have been expected, a scholar like Miss Bertha 
Skeat (‘‘A Primer of Historical English Grammar ’’) 
writes correctly ‘*‘ We must further note the growing ten- 
dency to form the possessive with of, in all cases except 
those of persons or things personified. Thus we say ‘ the 
leg of the table’ in preference to ‘ the table’s leg’ ”. And 
Mr. Henry Bradley (‘‘ The Making of English”’, p. 60) 
declares that ‘‘the form in -s was retained, but its use was 
restricted to instances in which it was convenient that 
the genitive should precede the governing noun instead 
of following it. In this way there was developed a 
difference in meaning and emphasis between the inflected 
and the phrasal genitive, and the fact that modern 
English possesses both enables us to express shades of 
meaning which cannot be rendered with equal precision 
either in French or Latin. For example, if we substi- 


tute the expression ‘ England’s history’ for the more 
usual ‘the history of England’, we indicate that the 
name of the country is used with some approach to 
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personification. Even where the signification of the 
two forms is identical, there is a distinction of emphasis 
or feeling which it is not easy for a foreigner to 
apprehend ”. 

Thus Mr. Nesfield’s new ‘‘ practice” is the original 
English use, colloquial and literary: his rule is the 
misunderstanding of a present tendency. I well re- 
member Mr. W. J. Ford a few months before his death 
telling me that in translating from Latin or Greek he 
would not accept from his form, when he was a master, 
the circumlocution with ‘‘of”. He regarded it as an 
example of literal construing, remote from the ver- 
nacular. To such incompetent translating from Greek, 
Latin and French, coupled with the intrusion of Scotch 
and Irish influence, may we attribute the threatened 
extinction of the true English genitive ? 

It is to you, Sir, and others like you, who have ever 
defended a true and pure English idiom, that we must 
look for help against this invasion of the foreigner. 

T. NICHLIN. 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 1 June, 1905. 


S1r,—When Mr. Robert Dell has sufficiently mastered 
his temper to remember those courtesies which are 
usually observed between gentlemen in matters of 
public discussion, I may, perhaps, be induced to answer 
his accusations of ‘‘ deliberate misrepresentation ” and 
even his open charges and covert insinuations against 
my veracity and good faith. I repeat, however, that 
the facts which I introduced into the two letters you 
have done me the honour of publishing are absolutely 
correct. I gave you proof thereof in the cuttings 
from French reports and newspapers which I enclosed. 
So long, however, as Mr. Dell, who, whilst boasting 
that he is a Roman Catholic, continues to champion 
the anti-Christian, not to say anti-Theistic, policy 
of Messrs. Combes, Bienvenu Martin, and Co., I think 
you will agree with me that it would be folly to con- 
tinue a one-sided correspondence. 

Meanwhile, I beg of you to allow me, through your 
columns, to apologise to Lord Llandaff for having, with 
the best of intentions, introduced his name into the 
controversy, since I have thereby exposed his Lordship 
to the unprovoked attacks of Mr. Dell. Lord Llandaff’s 
reputation for integrity and clear-headedness are, how- 
ever, so universally recognised that they scarcely stand 
in need of defence from the criticisms of your irate 
correspondent. 

I beg to remain, yours very truly, 
RICHARD Davey. 


P.S.—With regard to the ‘‘ crucial Clause, No. 4”, 
concerning which Mr. Dell has been so jubilant, I may 
observe that it has ceased to exist since last Saturday— 
two clauses, Nos. 6 and 6 bis, having been introduced, 
which completely rescind the liberal terms originally 
offered to the Catholics. The Bloc thought Clause 
No. 4, as it was voted by an overwhelming majority, 
altogether too favourable to the Church; and it has 
been replaced by the introduction of the two amend- 
ments above mentioned, which place the Associations 
to be established after the abrogation of the Concordat 
at the mercy of the Conseil d’Etat instead of under the 
Bishops, whereby episcopal jurisdiction will be im- 
perilled, and the tight hold of the State on the Church 
greater than under the old régime. In a word, 
the Churches will be deprived of their re- 
venues, and yet held in bondage by a Government 
which is absolutely inimical to Christianity in every 
shape and form. Whether the Protestant Synods will 
agree to this alteration of the ‘‘crucial Clause” re- 
mains to be seen. One thing, however, appears fairly 
certain, and that is, that the elections will be at hand 
long before the Separation is voted, one way or another. 
There are still sixty-seven Clauses to discuss, only five 
(Nos. 6 and 6 bis are amendments) have been disposed 
of, and we are already in June! I still maintain that 
the common sense of the French people will sooner or 
later assert itself; and that the Bill will either be 
greatly modified, or else shelved, on some pretext or 
other, at the last moment. R. D. 


REVIEWS. 
THE AGE OF SENSIBILITY. 


‘*Thomas Moore.” By Stephen Gwynn. English Men 
of Letters. London: Macmillan. 1905. 2s. net. 


the depreciation of Moore’s work, 

which prevails at present, is hardly more judi- 
cious than Lord John Russell’s extravagant overpraise.” 
Thus tentatively does Mr. Gwynn provide a standpoint 
from which his subject becomes, with a little effort on our 
own part, quite interesting. We cannot say we discern 
between the lines of these pages anything approaching 
a passion either for Thomas Moore or for his poetry. 
Our emotions as we read—apart from a certain mild 
entertainment with the purely biographical details —are 
threefold. We feel that Mr. Gwynn is making quite a 
nice and workmanlike book to fill a supposed gap in a 
respectable series; we admire his visible yet sober 
efforts to impart a tinge of enthusiasm; and we 
are glad that we are not compelled to make those 
efforts ourselves. Our own attitude in regard to 
Moore's poetry, even in regard to most of Mr. Gwynn’s 
quotations from Moore’s poetry, is (speaking roughly) 
one of frank boredom. -What does interest us, how- 
ever, is the problem suggested. by Mr. Gwynn in the 
above sentence. It interests us to analyse our own 
boredom—to inquire whether this stolidity of ours, 
which we believe after conscientious probing to be 
absolutely genuine, can after all be merely something 
which ‘‘ prevails at present’. Are we ourselves—pro- 
fessing, as we do profess, to judge poetry not by rules, 
or by literary comparisons, or by historical allowances, 
but by the quantum of their direct appeal to what is 
felt to be ultimately human in us—the slaves, all 
unwitting, of a fashion? Is there, in short, a better 
time coming, when the poetical works of Thomas 
Moore shall be rescued from the top shelf, dusted, and 
browsed with a new delight ? 

To. begin with our own day, barren as it is of poetic 
creation, it is by no means inimical to a free range in 
criticism. With many of our “literary” men, indeed, 
resuscitation of smailish or forgotten poets is become a 
specialised art-—-we might almost add, a trade. More- 
over, the genuine criticism of our day has no con- 
spicuous bias. The criticism of the ‘’eighties”, with 
its almost morbid dislike of what was solid or ugly, its 
unbridled craving after the romantic, its excess of 
‘* temperamental” license, has done its work and is 
well behind us. At no time, ‘‘ probably” (to borrow 
Mr. Gwynn’s useful adverb), have all sorts of poets— 
Elizabethans and eighteenth-century men, mystics and 
intellectuals, poets of impulse and poets of reason, 
inspired poets and scholar poets, poets profound and 
poets frivolous—been read together with so indifferent 
a delight. Reprints of almost everybody abound. 
A proportion, we presume, are read. And with 
all this we know nobody of the present genera- 
tion who reads Moore. Where then is the flaw 
in our so catholic age, that our ears (else so 
responsive) are deaf to the siren voice of ‘‘ Lalla 
Rookh ” and the Irish Melodies. We think we can lay 
our finger on the place. Warmly alive as we are to 
the appeal of many ages, there is one age that leaves 
us cold. The age of Pope takes us by its finality, the 
Wordsworthian age by its opening eye, the democratic 
age by its fine confusion. But there is one age, not 
easy to locate, a sort of elusive backwater that slips in 
somewhere amid the last two, with which we have 
nothing in common—the age of sensibility. What 
sensibility is, or was, can hardly be defined offhand. 
We dimly remember to have read a small but pleasant 
essay on the very topic, we fancy by none other than 
Mr. Gwynn himself. It has disappointed us that Mr. 
Gwynn in this volume has not developed the same 
psychological study in a more serious spirit and with 
Moore’s poetry for text. Such a treatment would have 
brought us down to root principles of criticism—a feat 
not easy to achieve, but absolutely essential to any book 
about a poet. 

The modern spirit (what Mr. Gwynn calls ‘“ the 
current taste in criticism ’’) abjures rhetoric of all kinds. 
We are sworn foes to the padding out of attenuated 
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ideas, to the ornamentation of commonplace. We do 
not in fact believe in ornament, strictly speaking, at all. 
Mr. Gwynn says of our own age (accounting for the 
indifference to Moore) that ‘‘ there is a fashion for 
nakedness of expression”. This quite misses fire. We 
admire Shakespeare, it is to be hoped. Beauty of 
expression, richness of expression, is not what we mean 
by ornament. 


** Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements” 


is not ornamental language. It is magnificent, but 
the magnificence is in the thought. When the matter 
and the form are one, as in all great poetry, no amount 
of splendour or elaboration can be out of place. 
Where the expression cannot be separated from the 
feeling which is expressed—and this is the very 
touchstone of lyrical virtue—we never stop to ask 
whether the expression itself be naked or no. Orna- 
ment—the thing we cannot away with—occurs when a 
writer, instead of distilling ‘from his thought some 
beauty inherent in it, tries to superimpose upon it a 
beauty which it does not of itself contain. The 
“beauties” of the ornamental poet are precisely on 
all-fours with the ‘‘ thunders ” of the rhetorician. 


“And as Echo far off through the Vale my sad 
orison rolls” 


is a line from what Mr. Gwynn thinks ‘‘the most 
beautiful lyric, probably, that Moore ever wrote”. 
The note is unmistakable. We do not pretend to 
analyse it, but we can feel it. It is not merely that 
vale” and ‘‘orison” are conventional words. The 
frank convention of Pope’s 


‘* Meanwhile, declining from the Noon of Day, 
The Sun obliquely shoots his burning Ray ” 


is quite pleasing to our ear. We find nothing that 


jars in Wordsworth’s 


** And while the young Lambs bound 
As to the Tabor’s sound.” 


Matthew Arnold uses words like ‘‘ eterne” and ‘“‘ teen”’, 
and _we are not offended. These men have the in- 
explicable gift of carrying quite freely, down the stream 
a ~~ thought, almost any forms of language they 
ike. ut 


“ As 0 ag far off through the Vale my sad orison 
rolls ” 


is too much for us. The trail of sensibility is all 
over it. 

In our day, according to Mr. Gwynn, “there is a 
fashion for strained uses of language”, whereas ‘‘ Moore 
was always studiously accurate and lucid”. This 
—_ is quite beside the mark. That our little poets 
often strain language is only too true. But this strain 
of language is only, after all, an unconscious substitute 
for individuality. Our little poets clearly recognise, for 
the most part, that a poet must have something of his 
own to utter. The notion that they themselves have 
something of their own to utter is no doubt a pathetic 
illusion; but they are at least aware that mere 


_“*melody”, mere ‘‘ accurate and lucid” dressing up of 


what has been said before, is no good. The very 
weirdness of much modern minor poetry is an artless 
testimony to the fact that we consider personal force, 
intensity, sincerity, to be indispensable in every 
form of art. Artificiality with a light touch, 
the playful assumption of feeling that hardly 
professes to go deep, is very congruous with fine 
poetry, as the Cavaliers prove. The artificiality again 
which masks deep feeling without disguising it, which 
is the pretence of: pretence, may be full of charm. 
There can be no doubt that Moore, as a man, felt the 
woes of Ireland, or the attraction of virtuous young 
womanhood, or whatever else he might be writing 
about, as much as any of us feel these things. What 


is wrong with the age of sensibility is not that it lacks 
Sincerity of a kind, but that it lacks artistic sincerity— 
a very different thing, and a thing with which such 
artificiality as that of Horace is quite compatible. 


Artistic sincerity in a poet lies here, that he must be 
able to concentrate what 'he feels generally into a 
moment of. white heat, a heat in which the fuel and the 
flame are indistinguishable. The age of sensibility had 
not this gift of supreme moments. It had a permanent 
stock of quite decorous, amiable sentiment, and upon 
this stock it drew for poetical purposes in what seemed 
to be the requisite quantities. . 

‘“Oddly enough”, says Mr. Gwynn, ‘there is no 
poet in English except Goldsmith who appeals to simple 
people so muchas Moore”. Goldsmith is debatable and 
beside our purpose; but in the fact that ‘simple 
people” enjoyed (and for all we know, still enjoy) 
Moore we can see nothing odd. They enjoy oleo- 
graphs. We say this in no spirit of contempt. The 
judgment of simple people is often immensely valuable, 
but only concerning those things about which they 
really care. To say that the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
appeals to simple people is a genuine praise of that work 
of art, since it is felt by simple readers to concern them 
intimately, and so their response to it is the outcome of 
experience. But to quote the opinion of those whom Mr. 
Gwynn means by “ simple people ” in a matter of poetry 
is absurd. Poetry, for them, means no more than a 
sentimental or ‘‘ improving” half-hour. To set ‘‘ the 
professed and professional critics” in contrast with these 
simple people”, as Mr. Gwynn does, is to escape the 
point egregiously. A poet is tested, ultimately, neither by 
professional critics, who scrutinise him for his 
‘‘melody”, or his philosophy, or his ‘‘place” in 
literature ; nor by simple people who appraise him in 
proportion to his tinkle or his didactics, his adorned 
obviousness or his sugary tearfulness ; but by those 
persons who look to poetry for a large part of the 
sustenance by which they actually live. To the world 
in general it will seem incredible that a poet like 
Herrick, for example, should help anybody to live. 
But such, ‘‘ oddly enough”, is the fact ; and at bottom 
there is no other criterion. It is not by a whim of 
critics, but by the verdict of those persons—those for 
whom poetry is the staff of life—that Moore has been 
consigned to something like oblivion. Mr. Gwynn’s 
apologies for Moore are always interesting, even 
though they fail in every instance to convince us. 
How deeply Mr. Gwynn himself is convinced we 
should rather like to know. After emphasising the 
fact that Moore’s lyrics were intended for immediate 
effect by public utterance, and cannot therefore be 
compared with the packed thought of Wordsworth’s 
odes and the like, he goes on to admit very frankly 
that there is a class of lyrical music, not packed with 
thought, but “‘ simple as a bird’s ”, in which nothing of 
Moore’s can be placed. But he is warm in praise of 
Moore’s lighter numbers, in which Moore ‘‘ must be 
pronounced the equal of any man who ever lived”, and 
which ‘breathe the very spirit of gaiety, united toa 
real distinction of style”. Here is a verse from one 
(** so melodious and so roguish ” is Mr. Gwynn’s ecstatic 
comment) : 


‘‘ The young May moon is beaming, love, 
The glow-worm’s lamp is gleaming, love, 
How sweet to rove 
Through Morna’s grove, 
When the drowsy world is dreaming, love.” 


‘ 


The merit of such roguishness, we confess, lies beyond 
us. As well call it archness and be done with it. We 
remember two lines of a real poet :— 


‘* Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty ”"— 


and with these in our ears the sportiveness of Moore’s 
lines, so far from breathing a distinction of style, 
acquires a very perceptible tinge of vulgarity. 

We revert, then, to our original suggestion—that the 
modern indifference to Moore comes not of prejudice 
or fashion, but of certain clear and immovable principles 
in the judgment of art. It is pleasant to believe that 
in something, anyhow, our own age is absolutely right. 
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TIMELESS MYTHS. 


‘* The Myths of Plato.” By J. A. Stewart. London: 
Macmillan. 1905. 14s. net. 


‘The Platonic Conception of Immortality.” By R. K. 
Gaye. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1905. 
5s. net. 


E know Mr. Stewart’s abundant commentary on 
the Ethics—a great collection, the result of the 
long familiarity of a cultivated and learned mind with 
an author. In this book he has turned the same sort 
of talent to bear on Plato; extracted his myths, trans- 
lated them, and illustrated them from Dante, Spinoza, 
folklore, and we know not who or what. As a com- 
mentator Mr. Stewart is distinguished ; his books are 
well stocked, full of meat ; and if the morbus gram- 
matici, the inability to resist a quotation, appears here 
and there, after all the reader has not less but more for 
his money. More is demanded however from one who 
writes on the Platonic fables: ‘‘ maius aliquid pos- 
tulatur”. Mr. Stewart knows this and has tried to 
supply the want. We are not sure with what success. 
Plato, if not intangible or impalpable, is difficult to 
seize: he is ‘‘fin”, ‘‘malin” ; you do not catch him. 
Is he serious ? did he believe his own arguments? Is 
he always playing the game? Where is he artist and 
where preacher? Which character gains the day in 
each place? Does his art lead him into painting and 
moulding for the love of it, and does his moral mission 
make him cheat in his reasoning? What did he in 
especial mean by those charming and elaborate tales with 
which he gilds the dialectical pill? Mr. Stewart, being a 
professional philosopher, interprets them as philosophy ; 
and his earnestness in applying this key leads him to some 
curious criticism. He thinks, as is of course true, that these 
fables were not idle; Plato meant them to assist in the 
instruction and conviction of his reader. But instead 
of being content with the obvious view that where he 
was unable to prove Plato guessed, and where he 
could not demonstrate, pictured, Mr. Stewart will have 
it that these stories were intended to have a specific 
metaphysical value and to appeal to the specifically 
metaphysical part of man. He states that the Platonic 
myth owes its reason and also its charm to the fact that 
it suggests or appeals to what he calls the ‘‘ Tran- 
scendental Consciousness ”, in other words the sense of 
**that which is and was andistobe”. This according 
to Mr. Stewart is a sort of underlying reason, distinct 
from conscious intelligence, which he calls ‘* Science” 
—anterior, more durable, more valid ; which if unprov- 
able is implied and taken for granted in our conscious 
acts. Mr. Stewart holds that the sense of this Tran- 
scendental Consciousness is induced in the reader of 
Platonic myths, that Plato intended them to have this 
effect, and thereby to remind the reader of the existence 
of these realities, which conscious argument or Science 
is unable to grasp. That is the place the myth holds in 
the Platonic scheme or drama, that is the reason why 
we are attached to them. 

When a professor of Metaphysics speaks from his 
chair to an audience who have come to learn the details 
of his mystery, he may no doubt assume their general 
yg reg in his apxai; but before the appreciation 
of Plato is made to depend on the acceptance of the 
‘* Transcendental Consciousness” or the like, we are 
afraid these notions must be proved. What of the 
unfortunate reader who likes the tale of Er, as he likes 
Bunyan or the Revelation of S. John, but who does not 
habitually entertain an idea of a transcendental con- 
sciousness, and if it were put to him, would deny its 
existence? Plato dreams, his myths take us to dream- 
land, no doubt ; but we do not agree that ‘‘ man when 
he dreams is more at one with universal nature” than 
at other times. Magari—if only he were. Yes, the 
feeling produced bya myth (as told by Plato) resembles 
that which we experience from a fine view, a blue sky : 
the vague ‘‘ Tears, idle tears” mood. But this mood, 
if and when it supervenes, has nothing to do with 
‘*Timeless Being” ; it may suggest these notions to 
Mr. Stewart, as the lilac-bloom and other things, he 
says, do ; but that is because he has read these notions 
into himself or gathered them from Wordsworth; a 
myth does not suggest them to other men. We are all 


affected by them, differently according to our tempera. 
ment and training ; but a physiologist will supply the 
generic explanation of literary emotion, and Mr, 
Stewart’s very particular case ought not to have led 
him to universalise. 

It would not have so much mattered if Mr. Stewart 
had confined his explanation of literary emotion to his 
author, Plato: but he extends it to cover the whole of 
poetry ! The poetic touch, the “‘ magic”, which as he 
justly says is the essential of poetry, exists where, after 
a long lapse into the actual, the poet calls up this 
particular sense, and once more “ Timeless Being” 
steals upon the reader. As this effect, as we have 
seen, is produced by prose, it follows that verse oi 
even rhythm is not necessary to poetry. Wherever 
‘*That which was” &c. is induced, there is poetry. 
Mr. Stewart then quotes a number of passages on the 
perusal of which, in him, and he believes in others, this 
phenomenon is excited. Here we have something 
palpable to go upon, and are more or less as good asa 
Professor. What? our-.old friend Mariana in the 
Moated Grange—“‘ At eve a dry cicala sung”, or ‘‘ Row 
us out to Desenzano”—have they all this time been 
evoking the Timeless Consciousness? The ordinary 
unsanctified reader of sentimental verse will be sur- 
prised, and these iterations of the Timeless this and 
that, these italics, will induce a subconscious sugges- 
tion of ancient tags. It is with some relief that the 
reader finds the author stating that poets are only poetic 
at intervals: sustained poetic effect is, one is almost 
pleased to note, impossible. Again Mr. Stewart is 
coloured by his associations; this time by his long 
intimacy with Wordsworth. Mr. Stewart’s own meta- 
physical position, as a personal confession, is respectable 
and touching ; but when he assumes his own experience 
in others, and erects it into a canon of esthetic theory, 
it is necessary to say that all this is non-proven and 
no more to be assumed or built upon than the tenets of 
the Peculiar People or the philosophy of Dr. Dowie. 
The dichotomy between science and Timeless Feeling 
we fear rests on nothing: it is the psychology of the 
preacher, who tells you that if you are deaf to Revela- 
tion, it is because you are literally deaf, you lack a 
special, the spiritual, sense. In other words, it is a 
petitio principii. 

Though in detail interesting and exegetic, the book 
does not draw very much to a point, and is perhaps 
rather overweighted. The myths do not gain by being 
separated from their setting, and Mr. Stewart’s trans- 
lation, it must be said, is not as good a representation 
of the original as Jowett’s. The late Master of 
Balliol, in proportion as his erudition was frivolous 
compared with Mr. Stewart’s, was vouchsafed a light 
and winged English which approached at no very great 
distance to Plato’s own style. Mr. Stewart’s version 
of this sinuous conversational Greek is stiff and archaic. 
Plato was never that. In fact there is too much down- 
right system and too little art in this book: Renan, or 
Anatole France, men who wrote and write myths them- 
selves, are required to understand and to render Plato. 
Pater, too, though his movement is slower and his 
gaiety rather laboured, at least knew that Plato, and 
the Cambridge Platonists, and Wordsworth, were not 
the same thing. 

Mr. Gaye’s prize thesis deals in a clear and diligent 
manner with points in Plato’s doctrine of immortality, 
and reflects, as has been noticed by one of his country- 
men, with somewhat over-exclusiveness the views of 
the great gods of Trinity. 


COMPATRIOT AGAINST COBDENITE. 


‘*Compatriots’ Club Lectures.’ 1st Series. London: 
Macmillan. 1905. 8s. 6d. net. 


S he~ Cobden Club no longer imposes its views on 

economic questions nor on imperial politics with- 
out anyone venturing on a protest. One amongst 
many other signs of the change is the founding of the 
Compatriots’ Club, the first series of whose lectures. 
contains a direct challenge and contradiction to all the 
well-known postulates and inferences on which has 
been based so much Cobden Club literature. The 
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Cobden Club was founded to maintain a success 
already gained; the Compatriots’ Club has been in- 
stituted to carry on a movement which is as yet 
only in its initial stages, and whose success would 
mean the restoration of ideas which the Cobden 
Club believed had finally been defeated. It is always 
interesting to see the revival of older ideas which 
have been condemned to unmerited obscurity for a 
time by the triumph of some powerful revolutionary 
force. In the Church we have the revival of Catholic 
doctrines long ignored by a narrow Protestantism ; 
in politics a reaction against an individualism which 
taught that the wisdom of the ancients as to the 
office of the state in directing the energies of 
national life was foolishness; in economics the re- 
discovery of the merits of the mercantile or protec- 
tionist system under which England was governed for 
centuries and became rich and powerful, before the 
free-trade economics of the last fifty years supplanted 
it. Even those who are opposed to the economic 
views which attained some vogue with the fair-trade 
movement must admit that they have shown un- 
suspected vitality inasmuch as they have survived to 
be ‘associated with an entirely new treatment of the 
relations between Great Britain and her colonies. In 
the confused controversy that has taken place it 
has not always been clear what relative weight 
was given to the tariff proposals as a purely economic 
measure in the interest of our insular trade, and to the 
plan for preferential treatment between us and the 
colonies as a foundation for imperial unity. But all 
the authors of these lectures grasp the bearings of 
these two branches on each other and explain them 
with a lucidity which leaves no doubt in the reader’s 
mind as to what they think of the problem and of its 
solution. This volume is a general programme of the 
Compatriots’ Club. It is a plea for state action in all 
the departments, of national and imperial life to take the 
place of the doctrine which would restrict state action 
to the lowest possible point. The writers admit no limit 
except what is dictated by practical statesmanship ; 
and the numberless questions as to the Empire cannot 
be answered, they believe, unless state action is applied 
to them as a conscious policy. 

Professor W. J. Ashley in his lecture on ‘“‘ Political 
Economy and the Tariff Problem” quotes a remark of 
M. Gide, one of the most distinguished French Pro- 
fessors of Political Economy, ‘‘ who leans distinctly in 
the free-trade direction ”, that the time is past when in 
professorial circles it could be gravely discussed ‘‘ Can 
one be an economist and a protectionist at the same 
time?” In fact the German economists have for long 
made this question an absurdity, and the writers of 
these lectures in treating of economic questions have 
obtained many of their arms from the German armoury. 
Only it must be remembered that the German teachin 
of national economy is an application to modern condi- 
tions of the mercantile or protective system which 
prevailed with us until, as Mr. J. L. Garvin explains 
in the first lecture which strikes the keynote of the 
whole series, we lost sight altogether of the political 
in the economical. We have been roughly awakened 
to the fact that the nations which once were tending 
to the free-trade position have rediscovered the aban- 
doned national economy and set it on its feet again. 
With German and American progress under this 
system a patent fact, and with our own progress at 
least declining relatively to theirs if not absolutely, 
there seemed proof both positive and negative that the 
conscious purpose and efficient action of the state 
had been shown superior to individualism, and that 
Government ought to be the brain of the state even in 
commerce. This seemed to become even more certain 
when the opinion gained ground that it was through 
the bonds of commercial interest that Great Britain and 
the colonies would take the first step towards the closer 
union of the empire. Here again there was German 
precedent in the case of the Zollverein which was 
followed in a natural sequence by the political federation 
of the German Empire. Twelve years ago Professor 
Fuchs in his book on the commercial policy of England 
discussed the two matters of commerce and politics 
together. He foretold an inevitable movement towards 
closer union between Great Britain and the colonies 


which was “politically altogether justifiable”. Polli- 
tical without commercial federation he deemed highly 
improbable ; and it seemed to him likely enough that 
commercial federation would ultimately lead to political. 
He also dealt with the stagnant condition of British 
foreign trade, the effects on it of the protective policy of 
foreign countries, and the relatively increased importance 
of our trade with our colonies and possessions. We 
find all these topics treated passim in these lectures ; 
and in particular in Sir Vincent Caillard’s lecture on 
‘* Imperial Preference and the Cost of Food” there is a 
complete exposition of the grounds upon which it is 
reasonable to hold Professor Fuchs’ conclusions on 
this subject which were as follows. Until the new 
policy has so stimulated the growth of corn within 
the empire as to make Great Britain independent 
of foreign supplies, the price of bread may be some- 
what affected. Any increased cost of bread could be 
more than balanced by a reduction in the duties on tea, 
tobacco and coffee. The real question is, he says, Can 
the masses be made to understand this? That depends 
he believes on whether Englard will produce a states- 
man ‘‘ with sufficient insight, courage, energy and 
tact’’. He winds up with the remark that it was 
Germany’s business to hinder as far as possible the 
realisation of plans which would be unfortunate for 
that country if carried out. 

This is the programme of the Compatriots’ Club ; 
and its writers set out ably the obstacles to it in the 
policy of laisser-faire, and the ignorance of the actual 
facts of our empire induced by the abnegation of 
all conscious effort to carry out a purpose and a plan. 
One of the lectures by Mr. H. A. Gwynne ‘ The 
Proper Distribution of the Population of the Empire” 
illustrates forcibly how the important question 
of the growth and distribution of population in 
our colonies has been neglected, and our surplus. 
population been allowed to increase the power of other 
countries instead of our own empire. The essay is 
full of striking facts which show that the efforts of 
private societies have totally failed to meet the exigen- 
cies of the emigration problem, and that only the com- 
bination of the home and colonial Governments can 
overcome the difficulties. With the exception of 
Canada none of the colonies has adopted the policy of 
free grants of land by which the United States became 
filled with European emigrants. Moreover the cost of 
emigration to the Australian colonies is almost pro- 
hibitive either to charitable societies or to the individuals 
themselves ; and the vacant millions of square miles in 
the empire will not be filled up unless the state 
aids the process by grants and in other direct ways. 
Incidentally there arises in connexion with this 
question the preparation of suitable colonists by 
establishing home colonies here for the training of the 
mass of the poor who, from various causes, are 
constantly sinking below the level of useful industrial 
life in their own country. Here also is a problem 
absolutely insoluble until the state undertakes its 
solution. These lectures we believe will have a wide- 
reaching educative effect in preparing opinion forthe part 
which the state will take in the future in many matters 
from which the individualist theory has excluded it. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TRIPPERS. 


“South Africa: a Glance at Current Conditions and. 
Politics.’ By J. H. Balfour-Browne K.C. London: 
Longmans. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘* From the Cape to the Zambesi.” By G. T. Hutchinson. 
With an Introduction by Colonel F. Rhodes. 
London: Murray. 1905. 9s. net. 


For the past ten years South Africa has been so 
incessantly discussed that it is easy to see how 
any able man, who happens to visit the country, may 
say to himself ‘‘Semper ego auditor tantum?” and 
proceed to write a book. The casual visitor ought, 
however, to realise that the fact of people talking non-. 
sense about a country useful for parliamentary pur- 
poses does not prove that more books ought to be 
written. We cannot think that Mr. Balfour-Browne - 
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knows how many South African books already exist, or 
that he has considered how many men of capacity have 
been in the country recently, and refrained from writing 
about it. He is quite prepared to listen to the views 
of colonists on questions which concern them vitally, is 
not handicapped by prejudices, and has a forcible way of 
putting things which sometimes hits the right nail on the 
head. On the two questions of Chinese Labour and the 
future government of the Transvaal he writes sensibly, 
and states fairly facts which ought to be generally recog- 
nised at home but are not. Unfortunately he has 
made no systematic study of either question, and his 
book is very loosely put together. We always distrust 
the value of a work whose author does not consider it 
worthy of an index. The ordinary incidents of railway 
travelling and driving in Africa have been described 
before, and people who want to know what manner of 
thoughts may be suggested by a voyage on a steamer 
will find Froude’s ‘‘ Oceana” mofe stimulating than 
the present work. It is a nuisance to have the facts 
about Chinese coolies scattered haphazard through 
many pages which are little more than the letters which 
any intelligent traveller might write to home-staying 
friends. Mr. Balfour-Browne often fails either in 
observation or in accurate description. We should be 
greatly surprised if he really saw large herds of steinbok 
near Bloemfontein, as he seems to imply, and we would 
suggest that the meerkat is too interesting an animal 
to be dismissed as a ‘‘ mere cat”. The goat employed 
to lead flocks of sheep is not the animal which produces 
mohair. Nor are tennis-courts made of the bodies of 
ants (‘‘ they play tennis upon red courts made of live 
ant-heaps—I wonder what anti-vivisectionists would say 
to that”). The Kafir marriage custom is generally called 
lobola, not ‘‘sobola”’. It is incorrect to say that Natal has 
no problems: it has an Indian problem, a Zulu problem 
(which is only quiescent), and the problem of the rival 
interests of the farmers and the mercantile community. 
in its time it has had a very acute ecclesiastical problem, 
and a very difficult engineering problem connected with 
the Durban harbour bar. To say that ‘‘ Rhodesia 
adopted the constitution of Cape Colony, and conse- 
quently here the black men have votes” is very mis- 
leading ; Rhodesia is not a self-governing colony, and 
it contains only fifty-one coloured voters. If the plant- 
ing of the Eastern Province of Cape Colony with 
British settlers eighty years ago had failed, as Mr. 
Balfour-Browne assumes to have been the fate of all 
such efforts, we should have a very slender hold on 
South Africa to-day. The distinction between ‘‘ repre- 
sentative” and “responsible” government is not a 
noteworthy discovery but a commonplace of the text- 
books. The fact that native Africans succumb to certain 
diseases more easily than Europeans is absolutely irrele- 
vant to the question whether they feel pain as acutely. 
We have no wish to compile a catalogue of trivialities, 
but when a writer evidently knew little of South 
African conditions until he reached the country, we can 
gauge the value of his remarks only by testing his 
powers of observation. 

We quite agree with our author’s general }views 
upon Chinese labour. That is a question which can be 
mastered in the course of a short visit, and it is one 
which has been very dishonestly handled by certain 
politicians. But Mr. Balfour-Browne overstates his 
case when he attempts to draw an almost exact parallel 
between the position of Chinese coolies on the Rand 
and that of Indian coolies on Natal plantations. Any 
intelligent opponent will at once make a point, plausible 
though of little real value, by replying that the Govern- 
ment of India was not satisfied to supply indentured 
labour on the terms laid down at Johannesburg. This 
subject of Indian labour should have engaged more 
attention from Mr. Balfour-Browne than is shown by 
his inaccurate statement that time-expired indentured 
immigrants may as a matter of course settle in Natal. 
Natal legislation put a stop to that some years ago. An 
observer interested in colonial questions mainly because 
they are Imperial questions might very well have paused 
to reflect upon the consequences to the empire at large 
of the general colonial determination to believe that the 
question of Asiatic immigration contains only one factor 
worth notice—the prospect that Indian traders will. 
undersell small shopkeepers of European race. That is, 


of course, a point of real importance, but so long as 
South African politicians justify the exclusion of British 
Indian subjects by the Cape’s successful protest against 
being made a dumping-ground for convicts, it is useless 
to pretend that we have attained to any true conception 
of Imperial unity. 

Mr. Balfour-Browne tells one or two very old stories, 
but there are some good things in his book new to us, 
For instance, we hear of a Transvaal judge, the con- 
scientiousness of whose decisions is questioned by 
nobody, ‘‘ what they took exception to was the. inde- 
cision of his conscientiousness ”, and seem to recognise 
the portrait. And it is refreshing to find a visitor 
saying of the people of Johannesburg that ‘‘ they do 
not know it, but they might do worse than believe in 
something”. 

Mr. Hutchinson, whose African trip was more ex- 
tensive, puts his case neatly when he suggests that 
Englishmen who know South Africa may perhaps read 
‘*From the Cape to the Zambesi” ‘‘as a letter from 
that country”. His book is very superficial, but he 
sums up intelligently the questions at issue between 
the Chartered Company and the Rhodesian colonists, 
and his descriptions of fruit-farming at the Cape and of 
the Westminster agricultural settlement in the Orange 
River Colony may be read with interest. It is dangerous 
for a tripper to attempt to plumb the Boer character in 
half a page or so: to say that the Boer ‘‘ has treated 
the natives with a savage brutality which has earned 
their undying hatred” shows both unfairness to the 
Boers as a community and misunderstanding of the 
Kafir, who certainly respects the Boer if he does not 
exactly love him. And perhaps, in view of the com- 
parative numbers engaged in the South African War, 
the less we talk of Boer ‘‘ cowardice” the better it will 
be for our own reputation. We do not quite agree 
with Mr. Hutchinson that the Boer “‘ still has an idea 
that the English made peace because they were 
beaten”, but, all things considered, it is not sur- 
prising if the Boers believe that we ended the war by 
something of a compromise because we were tired. 
Mr. Hutchinson is better worth hearing when he dis- 
cusses the prospect of the ‘‘ small propositions ’”’ among 
Rhodesian mines. He seems to think that Natal had 
no direct railway communication with the Transvaal 
before the annexation, and we should like to know how 
he would define a span of mules if five span are required 
to draw a coach. It is a touch of naiveté to include 
among the virtues of De Beers their interest in politics, 
since the bitterest enemies of that corporation would 
not suggest that it has ‘‘ been backward in the field of 
politics”. Mr. Hutchinson means weéll, but we fear 
that the South Africans to whom he apologises for 
writing a book will question the necessity for its 
appearance. We do not take quite the same view, for 
an unprejudiced description of Rhodesia may be of 
some use, though South Africa at large is overwritten. 
Colonel Rhodes writes a sensible introduction, from 
which we learn with interest but without surprise that 
the site actually chosen for the Zambesi bridge by the 
Victoria Falls would not have commended itself to his 
brother. 


NOVELS. 
“The Hill: a Romance of Friendship.” By Horace 
Annesley Vachell. London: Murray. 1905. 6s. 


The real difficulty in the way of writing a public- 
school story is the fact that the writer must either 
introduce a host of characters or must give a false im- 
pression of school-life. Every schoolboy talks every 
day of every term to at least thirty other boys : school- 
hours, games, and the life of his house throw him daily 
into’ separate sets of companions. But it passes the 
art of the novelist to give individuality to thirty boys 
all occupied in the same pursuits. The difficulty with 
University novels (where moderate success is even 
rarer) is that Oxford or Cambridge contains almost as 
many distinct sets as the great world. An under- 
graduate knows fifty men, but to a great extent he 
lives and exchanges ideas with five. The schoolboy (a 
much more reticent person) rarely confines himself to 
such a small circle: he is more essentially a member of 
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a community than he will ever be in later life. He 
talks to more people than the undergraduate, but tells 
them much less. ‘Mr. Vachell in his Harrow romance 
practically confines his attention to three characters. 
A strong straight boy wrestles with a flashy crooked 
schoolfellow for the soul of a third. Now the friend- 
ship of schoolboys is a delicate subject to treat: they 
feel affection very keenly, but they do not gush. Mr. 


Vachell’s hero does gush. His friend Desmond, 


the brilliant attractive son of a cabinet minister, is 
drawn towards the dangerous Scaife, son of a 

rvenu, a successful athlete and amusing companion. 
Renae John Verney plods solemnly at Desmond’s 
elbow, ready for any self-sacrifice, yet somewhat of a 
bore. Apparently at Harrow bon chien chasse de race 
with a certainty unknown in the greater world. Is 
So-and-So a blackguard? Why then his father is a 
rich shopkeeper! One may believe firmly enough in 
the value of blood without adding the corollary that 
the plebeian must necessarily be a cad. Mr. Vachell’s 
boys are not quite so terribly young-mannish as the 
Harrovians of certain other’ novelists, but Scaife ex- 
hibits from the first a gift of foresight, of calculating 
every action to his own social advancement, which is 
seldom developed until a boy leaves school. There are 
many clever touches in the book, and some scenes are 
spirited. The preface explains that the gambling and 
drinking are not to be taken as typical, and therefore 
parents need not be unduly alarmed. Any old public- 
school man will find in its es much that will interest, 
perhaps more that will repel him: to such a man we 
would say ‘‘ You, sir, will never be able to tell us about 
your school-days, nor can we tell you. Let us there- 
fore agree that Mr. Vachell’s imaginary boys recall our 
memories—sometimes vividly—only to make us realise 
that the essence of school-life is incommunicable to the 
printed page”’. If we happened to be Harrovians we 
would treat Mr. Vachell with the usage consecrated to 
poets in the ‘‘ Republic”: we would crown him with 
a garland and conduct him in honour to another city. 


“The Brooding Wild: a Mountain Tragedy.” By’ 
Ridgwell Cullum. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1905. 6s. 


‘* What wealth of narrative”, sagely observes Mr. 
Cullum, ‘‘ must lie hidden in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains of Canada, if‘only man would give ear to 
it”. . The difficulty, we fancy, lies not so much in the 
human ear as the story-teller’s voice, which too often 
rises to a scream when what Mr. Cullum calls ‘ the 


weird of the wild” overpowers it. .Nature in her 


roughest, most grim moods can hardly be wooed to 
rest in the pages of a novel, and most of the writers 
who are exploiting the North-Western regions of the 
Dominion make the mistake of trying to impress by a 
welter of adjectives and by crude word-painting. The 
tragedy of ‘“‘The Brooding Wild” consists in the 
enmity sown between two brothers, trappers of a 
straightforward primitive type, by a woman whom they 
believe to be a mysterious White Squaw,. queen of an 
Indian tribe. She is really a very ordinary half-breed, 
conspiring with a rascally trader to rob the brothers. 
The book is garishly melodramatic: grizzly bears, 
timber wolves, and pumas form an appropriate chorus 
for the savage actors. The climax, in which a lunatic 
filled with the lust of slaughter breaks away into the 
wilderness, unfortunately passes the border-line of the 
grotesque. It was a blunder to let the hero mistake 
the hug of a grizzly for the embrace of his mistress. 
But up to this point the reader will probably persevere 
in spite of critical misgivings due to the wildness of 
plot and language. 


“Duke's Son.” By Cosmo Hamilton. London: Heinemann. 
1905. 6s, 


We. have seldom met such a nauseous mixture of 
flippancy and religious sentimentality as in this book. 
Lord Francis Delamere, second son of the Duke of 
Cheshire, ‘‘ harboured in his honest heart a great love 
of God”, while he cheerfully made love to his neigh- 
bour’s wife and earned his living by cheating at bridge. 
Deterred by modesty from proposing to a girl of the 
‘*charming, well-bred, very straight and honest type”, 


| he discovered to his delight that she also was an habitual 
_ card-sharper. 


His course was clear: “he went into. 
matrimonial and gambling partnership with her, find- 
ing her useful as a decoy for pigeons and efficient as a 
fellow-cheat. Mr. Hamilton gives some very unneces-- 
sary details about his hero’s conduct, but he shirks his 
story just as it had reached for the first time an interest- 
ing point: we bid farewell to a Duke and Duchess 
who had been exposed cheating at cards, and have 
confessed that they had systematically cheated for a 
living. Their further social progress might have been 
made amusing. The book is far too extravagant to 
be effective as a satire, while its animality would have 
been less repellent if undiluted with mock-piety. Mr. 
Hamilton’s artistic methods in fact resemble those of 
the author of ‘‘ The Fairchild Family”: after an out- 
burst of naughtiness we are given the transgressors’ 
prayers verbatim. 


‘‘The Hous2 of Merrilees.’ By Archibald Marshall. 
London: Rivers. 1995. 6s. 


It is seldom that a writer with a sense of humour 
devotes his talents to a wild romance of mystery cum- 
bered by the accessories of old-fashioned melodrama. 
Mr. Marshall has made a tacit .bargain of an unusual 
kind with his readers ; if they will accept with becom- 
ing seriousness a plot of the most sensational order he 
guarantees a proportion of genuine comedy. His hero 
may be dismissed at once as a prig, but possibly the 
author could not have kept up the exacting plot with 
any hero more lively than a wooden marionette. To 
counteract the hero there are two brisk young men, 
one an acute solicitor who is amusing. The villain 
(who was not really a villain, but whom the exigencies 
of the plot doom to apparent villainy up to a certain 
date) is rather a bore, but the minor characters are 
quite good fun. Then we have an eccentric baronet, 
whose peculiarities cause all the subsequent trouble, 
and a wonderful - palace on an island in a Cumberland 
lake, a secret chamber which can be (and is) flooded at 
inconvenient moments. The virtuous hero cannot find 
out anything about his birth (though a sagacious 
reader may guess something), but in the end he gets 
better luck than perhaps he has earned. Mr. Marshall 
is quite entertaining, his imagination is lively, and 
possibly he may regard the novel as a huge joke. It 
contains evidence that he might be able to write very 
fair comedy. But no doubt melodrama has its uses. 


“The Redding Straik: an Old-fashioned Story.” By 
Robert Aitken. Edinburgh: George A. Morton. 
1905. 6s. 


What is ‘‘the redding straik”? may well be asked 
by Southron readers who take up Mr. Robert Aitken’s 
new novel. The meaning of the title will not worry 
them much when they have entered into the story, for 
they will find their attention held and will be content to 
go on following the fortunes of Archie and Hope and 
their friend Maurice Sargent without worrying over the 
mere name of the book. As they near the end they 
will have the appropriateness of it made clear to them : 
‘*The redding straik is the chance sword-stroke that 
falls upon the peacemaker who pushes in between two 
combatants.’’ Archie Borthwick is a lieutenant in the 
army when we meet him with his captain and chum 
Sargent. They are ina tight corner in the African desert, 
and only win through being more dead than alive. 
There is some vivid but unaffected writing, describing 
their experiences, and then the scene shifts to Scotland 
and the home of Archie’s fiancée. Here we are taken 
among admirably delineated folk and watch the death 
and financial ruin of Hope’s father. Out of these 
things develops the simple romance which Mr. Aitken 
has set forth in a capital fashion. It is a pleasant, 
wholesome story, illustrating some of the better of our 
human qualities without any undue stressing of the 
worse ones—except in the case of a scoundrelly solicitor, 
and he of course comes to a fitting close. Mr. Aitken 
calls his story an ‘‘ old-fashioned ” one ; if it be such it 
is, old-fashioned in all worthy ways, for it not only 
interests us but it leaves us with the feeling that we 
have been passing our time among genuine and 
interesting people. 
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“The Unequal Yoke: a Study in Temperaments.” By 
Mrs. H. H. Penrose. London: Alston Rivers. 1905. 
6s. 


The temperaments studied in Mrs. Penrose’s new 
novel are those of a young woman with some measure 
of genius as a violinist, and a narrow-minded yet 
really sweet-natured clergyman killing himself by 
overwork in a small coast town in the south of 
Ireland. The Reverend Oliver Lewin was one of those 
men who, brought up within the narrowest circle of 
life, see awful danger in everything social, artistic 
or spiritual that has not come within the range 
of their own petty experiences. In these days such 
folk are less numerous than they were a generation 
or so ago, but that they stil exist most of us 
have the best of reasons for knowing. Such lead 
their confined lives with satisfaction to themselves, and 
often too with usefulness to such others as see more or 
less closely eye to eye with themselves. It is when 
they are brought into conflict, or more painful still 
when they are brought into intimate relations, with 
people of wider mental horizons, that trouble ensues. 
Mrs. Penrose takes us to the verge of tragedy with- 
‘out being in any way melodramatic Her story is 
‘thoroughly interesting and well written, not without 
touches of possible satire and of comedy. Biddy, 
the old rectory housekeeper—who is delicious—was, 
we presume, all unconscious of following Lamb’s 
‘schoolmaster whea she commented on the unsuit- 
ability of the anatomy of cherubs for spanking purposes. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘The Rifle Brigade Chronicle 1904 (fifteenth year). Compiled and 
Edited by Colonel Willoughby Verner. London: John Bale, 
Sons, and Danielsson. 1905. 5s. 


The general impression produced by this volume and its 
fine record of manly effort on the part of all ranks “to do 
something ” is that there surely must be plenty of equally good 
material available for other regiments and corps to utilise similarly. 
The initial force in the case in point is the marvellous esprit de 
corps of the Rifle Brigade and the fixed determination of all 
ranks to live up to the great traditions of the regiment and to 
guard and preserve jealously its customs and methods. It is 
idle to pretend that this regiment is shown any favouritism or 
that its path is made easy by the authorities. The exact con- 
trary is the case but nothing can crush these irrepressible 
Riflemen. As regards quarters, it would be difficult to select 
a more unsought-for quartet than Malta, Khartoum, Aden 
and Chatham. At times when many regiments can get few or 
no recruits, there is never any lack of desirable men anxious to 
enlist in the Rifle Brigade. It is the same with the officers, the 
“‘ List” is always crowded and would-be aspirants for commis- 
sions have to wait for months and in some instances years 
before they can obtain a transfer. Nor are these candidates 
the dunces and dullards on the examination lists, many have 
taken high places and others again are University graduates. 
It seems almost cruel to contrast this happy condition of things 
with that now to be met with in the Guards and Cavalry of the 
Line. 


“The Italian Poets since Dante.” By William Everett. London: 
Duckworth. 1905. 5s. net. 


This volume is a reproduction of lectures delivered by the 
author at the Lowell Institute in Boston. Mr. Everett is to 
be commended for his choice of a subject. For some reason 
or other while the study of Dante has steadily grown the study 
of Italian literature has steadily declined during the last fifty 
years. Inthe days when Tennyson was young it was no un- 
common thing among intellectual circles to “read the Tuscan 

ts on the lawn” It is extremely uncommon to-day 
and Mr. Gladstone used frequently to deplore the neglect 
of the Italian poets in recent times. These lectures were 


-evidently delivered with the hope of rekindling a flame which 


is almost extinct. It may be an error to study Dante and 
neglect the rest of Italian literature, but that poet is so com- 
plete in himself that he affords a hundred objects for special 
study quite apart from his ition as the bright and morning 
star of Italian literature. lie shes embodies the faith, philo- 
sophy and science of the Middle Ages and he is read for that 
reason quite as much as or more than for his mastery of the 
Tuscan tongue. We cannot hope then that other Italian poets 
will be read by foreigners as Dante is; but the neglect into 
which they have fallen is unmerited, for no country, except per- 
haps our own, has produced so many poets of a high order as 
Italy. Mr. Everett’s sketches of their lives and works seem 
adequate and the translations, some of which are original, are 


vigorous. We think Mr. Gladstone’s translation of Manzoni’s 
Ode on the “ Cinque Maggio” more telling than the renderin 
given here (by the late Mr. A. H. Everett) which is, however, 
by no means without merit. The author would have improved 
his work if he had pruned the rhetoric, more suitable for lectures 
than essays. 


‘“‘The Magna Charta of the English and Hungarian Constitutions,” 
By Elemér Hantos. London: Kegan Paul. 1904. 7s. 6d. net, 

Mr. Hantos has produced a most useful book which is a 
valuable addition to the comparative study of constitutional 
history. The Golden Bull and Magna Charta came into exist- 
ence at the same epoch and were wrung from two kings by irate 
nobles under circumstances that are strangely analogous. Mr. 
Hantos is probably right in assuming that the constitutional 
growth of England and Hungary which has gradually established 
their position as free states under a hereditary monarchy and 
left them at the same time in the enjoyment of immemorial 
traditions is due to their geographical isolation, due in our 
case to the sea, and in that of Hungary to the fact that 
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she had no kinsmen over the border on whose help she — 


could rely. The writer compares and contrasts the two 
documents, and the similarities between them are certainly 
very striking. 
early recognised which checked royal interference with per- 
sonal liberty and prosperity, and in both the central power was 
limited by the development of self-government in the counties. 
The relations of justice to private law are recognised in both 
charters, though the author rightly points out that the famous 
clause entitling to the judgment of peers was far more a 
concession to feudal claims than a recognition of all men’s 
right to justice. The great advantage to England and Hungary 
came from the fact that no claim to exemption from royal 
justice was ever acknowledged in the case of the most powerful 
subjects. Therefore, even if they were ever enjoyed such 
exemptions soon vanished. Mr. Hantos also does well to lay 
stress on the fact that the “judicium parium” is a general 
institution of the middle age, the ultimate victory of which was 
trial by jury. In one respect the Golden Bull has a marked 
advantage over the Magna Charta. It gives in Clause 13 
distinct protection to the villein in the King’s Courts, while the 
protection given him by Magna Charta was only incidental, 
and by Clause 14 of the Golden Bull the sheriff who wrought 
— to the people was to be publicly degraded from his 
office. 


‘‘ Highways and Byways in Derbyshire.” 
With Illustrations by Mellie Erichsen. 
1905. 6s. 


This is one of the most entertaining volumes in the series 
which we have examined. If a little slapdash at times and 
opinionated, Mr. Firth writes with real spirit. He goes his 
own way, and does not much trouble about the ways which 
guides before him have gone in this beautiful and winning 
county. Mr. Firth does not say much about the wild life of 
Derbyshire, and in what he does write we cannot say he is very 
happy. It is not his line—he need hardly be troubled to 
assure us so. Now the byways of a country are the ways 
where we should have an eye for the wild life. But Mr. Firth 
does care for scenery and we like his pleasant discursive 
literary allusions. He quotes we notice from Erasmus Darwin’s 
“ Botanic Garden”. The Darwins were a strong Derbyshire 
family ; and Erasmus has been much overlooked perhaps even 
by writers on the county and its worthies. He was a wit,a 
genius and a man of great character and individuality. Now 
that almost every English poet of the eighteenth century is 
reprinted, we wonder that Darwin’s works have been quite 
neglected. They are adjectival and stiff, but full of interesting 
matter and original thought. Wordsworth read Darwin, as 
Mr. Firth reminds us, and calls his. work “So-so Poetry” 
because his similes often begin with “so ”— 


By J. B. Firth. 
London ; Macmillan. 


“So in green vales amid her mountains bleak ”. 


The passages which Mr. Firth gives from Lord Denman’s 
unpublished notes on Derbyshire are of interest. Lord 
Denman is better to read than he was to listen to in the House 
of Lords. 


‘Norway.’ By Nico Jungman. Text by Beatrix Jungman. London: 
Black. 1905. £1 1s. 


The titlepage of this book is a frank enough admission that the 
pictures not the words are the thing. The “text” is friendly 
gossip about a trip in Norway, quite natural, with no straining 
after effect. The beer is rather small at times, but at any rate 
it will not go to the head. There are some interesting chapters 
on the customs of the peasantry. The colour of the pictures is 
gay ; it is too vivid for our liking. Coloured illustrations are 
having a run of popularity just now, but they seem to us on the 
whole garish. What a contrast with the beautiful old coloured 
engraving work ! 


“The British Army, 1783-1802.” By J. W. Fortescue. London: 
Macmillan. 1905. 4s. 6d. 


This book covers an interesting and little known period of 
the history of the army. Mr. Fortescue has derived his 
information from original sources; and has succeeded in 
dissipating certain myths which we have been accustomed to 
regard as actualities. His indictment of the younger Pitt’s 
military policy is a terrible one. He maintains that the 
“heaven-born ” minister knew nothing of war ; whilst, through 
a false sense of economy, he allowed the soldiers to starve. 
Good men deserted through this treatment; and desirable 
recruits were in consequence difficult to obtain. There was 
between 1782 and 1793 no commander-in-chief, and the 
secretary-at-war reigned supreme, much as the War Secretary 
is doing now, and wholesale jobbery ensued when this check 
was removed. On the other hand Pitt spent enormous sums 
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In both countries a national Parliament was . ’ ; 
| could think for a time of nothing else. 


duties ; and he frittered away the army, which was urgently 
needed later on, in aimless and usually abortive attempts on 
the French possessions in the West Indies, where our soldiers 
died like flies. Yet fascinated by his West Indian ideals, he 
Nor was he even 
faithful to this ideal. In 1793 he sent three totally un. 
equipped battalions of Guards to Holland, with a result which 
might easily have been foreseen, The Duke of York on the 
contrary—who became commander-in-chief in 1795 in suc- 
cession to Lord Amherst in whose personality the office had 
been restored in 1793—receives a handsome tribute at Mr. 
Fortescue’s hands. The Duke worked unceasingly at in- 
creasing the efficiency of the army. The following are only a 
few of the results which he achieved. The reorganisation of the 
tap | as regards drill, saddlery and equipment : the institu- 
tion of a corps of riflemen in the infantry: the creation of a 
veterinary department : the formation of a corps of waggoners 
to improve the transport system: the reorganisation of the 
artillery on more modern lines: and the procuring of regular 
pay for general officers. Finally and above all, he largely 
increased the efficiency of the army by “ claiming for soldiers 
the military administration of the army, and by enforcing on 
all ranks the strjctest discipline”, Will the stress of circum- 
stances in our own day cause history to repeat itself, and 
necessitate yet another restoration of the Commandership-in- 
Chief in the person of a Royal Prince? It seems at least 
likely. 


For this Week’s Books see page 750. 


to obtain foreigners to fight our battles—{£36,000 for 12,000 
Hessians is one item—though he reduced our own military | 
establishments to the lowest possible ebb. He placed the | 
supreme conduct of war in the hands of Henry Dundas (Lord | 
Melville) who ‘was notoriously incompetent to discharge such | 
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Restoration of 
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THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


LATER PEEPS AT 
PARLIAMENT. 


By H. W. LUCY 


(‘* Toby, M.P.,” of Punch), with over 300 illustrations by 
“«F, C. G.” (F. Carruthers Gould). Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ The pages of the book fairly bristle with 
n. 


Athenaum.—‘' We welcome Mr. Lucy's most | volume, which 
also yields some of the most admirable of the caricatures of ‘ F.C.G.'” 

Daily Exprest.—*‘ Mr. Lucy gossips with pl iniscence and in- 
teresting observation of the men and events in Parliament in the Sessions 
of 1896-1902......Mr. Lucy’s amusing chat is illustrated by many inimitable 
drawings by Mr. Carruthers Gould, and the whole book is admirably enter- 
taining.” 

Daily Chronicle.—“ He (Mr. Lucy) has become a depository of Parlia- 
mentary stories gathered frem men on all sides of the House, and he tells 
them in a manner which furnishes us with very pleasant reading.” 

British Weekly.—“ There is no describer of Parliament near! ual to 
.Mr. Lucy at his best......Mr. Lucy is altogether unrivalled in is tnow- 


ledge of the facts that underlie every Par y 
Scotsman.—“ Mr. Lucy does not confine himself to what passes within the 
precincts of Westminster or to the period covered by his book. He utilises 


good material wherever he finds it.” 


NOVELS BY THE 


Late HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


THE SOWERS. IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 
SIXPENCE. 

Tt is evident that the Perularity of Honey Seton Merriman did not die with him. 
His great stories, THE SOWERS and IN KEDAR’S T&NTS, have emerged tri- 
umphantly from the test of the sixpenny reprint, in which form they seem destined 
to establish a record for sales. Messrs. Newnes, by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co., are about to issue the whole of Merriman’s novels in their Sixpenny 

ties, and have commissioned the well-known artist, Mr. A. S. Hartrick, to illus- 
trate all Sthe stories. THE VELVET GLOVE is almost ready, and the other 
novels will follow at about monthly intervals. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


FATHER DOLLING. 


By C. E. OSBORNE. SIXPENCE. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLLING met with so much success in the 12s. 6d. 
form that Messrs. Newnes have — it desirable to bring out a cheaper edition 
by arrangement with the original publishers, 

Mr. Doiling was, above all, beloved by the poorer classes, amongst whom his 
work principally lay. 

The edition of his Life now produced will be eagerly sought by them, as well as by 
others who were impressed by the enthusiasm which he threw into his efforts for the 
good of those who had been indifferent to any form of Christianity until they came 
into contact with him. 


IMPERIAL JAPAN: 


the Country and its People. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX. 


With 22 full-page Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

Manchester Guardian.—“ Deserves attention as a -informed and serious 
essay....... A sane and balanced estimate, enlivened by agreeable reminiscences.” 

A thenaum.—'' A more critically honest and informed delineation of that 
] most interesting folk has not come under our notice.” 


China Telegraph.—" Alike correct and sensible.” 


NEWNES’S LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES 


A Series of Popular Manuals on Scientific Subjects, written by Specialists, 
and y illustrated. Size 6 in. by 4 in., cloth, 1 each. 


LIFE’S MECHANISM. 

THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. | THOUGHT AND FEELING. 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM. ART _IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
RICITY COAL. WILD_ FLOWERS. 

EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS OF THE | KING ALFRED. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. ane ITECTURE. 

FOREST AND STREAM. EUCLID. 

THE ATMOSPHERE IFE. 

GERM LIFE: BACTERIA. fost GLAND. 

THE POTTER. THE EMPIRE. 

THE BRITISH COINAGE. ALCHEMY. 

LIFE IN THE SEAS. THE ARMY. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. RAPID TRANSIT. 

THE COTTON PLANT. EPTINGT CIVILISATIONS OF TH 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. EST, = | 
E BRITISH RACES. OF 


Lies WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 

ICE IN THE PRESENT AND PAST. | BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 

THE WANDERINGS OF ATOMS.| REPTILE LIFE. (Shortly. 
Speaker: “ Full of clear and valuable information, yet never uninteresting 

through over-compression.” 


S; ctator : “*& series of which we have had occasion more than once to speak 
with praise. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ARCH-EOLOGY 


The Graecostasis of the Roman Forum and its Vicinity (Charles James 
O’Connor). Madison ; at the University of Wisconsin. 25.  - 

Les Cylindres de Goudéa (par Frangois Thureau-Dangin. Premitre 
partie, transcription et traduction). Paris: Leroux. §/r. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Bygone Years (Recollections by the Hon. F, Leveson - Gower), 
Murray. 125. net. 
FICTION 


Maurice Woodvil (Errington Gray). Walter Scott. 25. 6d. 
It’s a Way they have in the Army (Lady Helen Forbes). Duckworth, 
6 


Se 

Life of My Heart (Victoria Cross). Walter Scott. 6s. 

The Memoirs of Constantine Dix (Barry Pain). Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Demetrio Pianelli (Emilio de Marchi. Translated from the Italian by 
Margaret Newett). Dent. 6s. 

The Honour of Henri de Valois: a Tale of Egypt (David M. Beddoe), 
Dent. 6s. 

Who giveth this Woman ? (William Le Queux) ; The Country-House 
Party (Dora Sigerson Shorter). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s, 
each. 

Among the Cranks (James Greenwood). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 

Following the Sun Flag (John Fox jun.). Constable. 35. 6a. net. 

Dorothy’s Holiday (E. A. Smith). Drane. 35. 6d. 

The Flute of Pan (John Oliver Hobbes) ; Grand Relations (J. S, 
Fletcher). Unwin. 6s. each. 


HISTORY 


Political Progress of the Nineteenth Century (By the late Thomas 
MacKnight. Revised and completed by C. C. Osborne), 
Chambers. 55. net. 

The ‘‘Times” History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902 
(Edited by L. S. Amery. Vol. III.). Sampson Low. 21s, 
net. 

The United States: A History of Three Centuries, 1607-1904 (W. E. 
Chancellor. Part II.). Putnams. 

The Year of Trafalgar (Henry Newbolt). Murray. 55. net. 

A History of Surrey (H. E. Malden). Stock. 35. 6d. net. 

The Saint Lawrence Basin and its Border-Lands : Being the Story of 
their Discovery, Exploration and Occupation (Samuel E. Dawson), 
Lawrence and Bullen. 7s. 6a. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Strength and Diet (Hon. R. Russell). Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 

The New Knowledge (Robert Kennedy Duncan). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net. 

Ourselves (Charlotte M. Mason). Kegan Paul. 


THEOLOGY 


Saint Catherine of Siena as seen in Her Letters (Translated and 
Edited by Vida D. Scudder). Dent. 6s. net. 

English Apologetic Theology (Rev. F. W. Macran). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

The Religion of a Gentleman (Charles F. Dole). Allenson. Fs 6d. 

Man considered in relation to God and a Church (W. Carew Hazlitt). 
Reeves and Turner. 6s. 

TRAVEL 


With the Russians in Manchuria (Maurice Baring). Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Korea and Her Neighbours (Mrs. Bishop. Popular Edition). 
Murray. 55. net. 

The Far-Eastern Tropics (Alleyne Ireland). Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Summer Cruising in the South Seas (Charles Warren Stoddard. New 
Impression). Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 

Pictures in Umbria (Katharine S. Macquoid). Laurie. 6s. net. 


VERSE 


Minor Poets of the Caroline Period (Edited by George Saintsbury. 
Vol. I.). Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Demeter: A Mask (Robert Bridges). Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 6d. net. 

The Poems of Ernest Dowson (with a Memoir by Arthur Symons). 


Lane. 55. net. 

A Southern Garland (Roderic Quinn). Sydney: Bulletin Newspaper 
Co. ; London: Edwards, Dunlop & Co. 4s. 6d. net. 

Poems (Julien Gordon). Sidney Appleton. 35. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Empire of the East, or Japan and Russia at War, 1904-5 (Bennet 
Burleigh). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

Britain’s Destiny: Growth or Decay (the late Cecil Balfour Phipson. 
Edited by Mark B. F. Major). Cassell. 35. 6d. 

Music, Modern, Phases of (Lawrence Gilman). Lane. 45. 6d. net. 


| Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton (Recorded by Isabel Moore). 


Putnams. 10s. 6d, net. 
My Garden in the City of Gardens. Lane. 65s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE:—The National Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Contemporary 
Review, 25. 6¢.; The Nineteenth Century Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6¢.; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Independent Review, 2s. 6a. ; The Westminster Review, 
2s. 6d.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/r.; La Revue, 1/7. 50; 
Longman’s Magazine, 1s.; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; The 
Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; Temple Bar, 
1s.; The Connoisseur, 1s. ; Macmillan’s M ine, 1s.; The 
Sunday oo 6d. ; Lippincott’s, 25¢. ; e Strand Maga- 
zine, 6d. ; The Grand Magazine, 43d. ; Harper’s Monthly, 1s. 
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|| MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
The most remarkable revelation AND THEIR RA TES. 


of Russia’s internal conditions yet 
published. 


Russia 
Under the 
Great 
Shadow. 


By LUIGI VILLARI. 


With 84 Illustrations, including 4 of the 
famous anti-foreign Cartoons. 


Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


Love and Pride. 


THE FLUTE OF PAN. 
By John Oliver Hobbes. 6s. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


Have You a Rich Uncle ? 


Read 
GRAND 
RELATIONS 


By J. S. Fletcher. 6s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 


A Complete Burglar. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 
CONSTANTINE DIX. 


By Barry Pain. 3s. 6d. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


The Progress of Hellenism in Alex- 
ander’'s Empire. By JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, 
D.D., Mus.Doc. Dublin, Hon. D.C.L.Oxon., sometime 
Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 
5s. net. 


Model Factories and Villages. Ideal 
Conditions of Labour and Housing. By BupcetTr 
MEAKIN, Lecturer on Industrial Betterment, Author of 
«The Land of the Moors,” &c. With about 200 Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


In Peril of Change. Essays Written in 
Time of Tranquillity. By C. F. C. MASTERMAN, Author 
of ** From the Abyss,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A volume of brilliant studies of contemporary literature and religious and 
social conditions. 


What I Have Seen While Fishing, and 
How I hare Caucht mv Fish. By PHILIP GEEN. With 
73 Illustrations. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A narrative full of life and vigour, lightened by pleasant humour and 
inspired with a ‘ _—— love of country sights, country sounds, and country 
people." —Field. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


Author of “ The a of Agriculture,” ‘‘ Trade Unionism and British 
Industry,” &c. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. ss. net. 


THE YEAR OF TRAFALGAR. Being 
an Account of the Battle and of the Events which led up to it, with a Collec- 
tion of the Poems and Ballads written thereupon between 1805 and 1 B 
HENRY NEWBOLLT, Author of *‘ The Sailing of the Longships,” “ Xamirals 
All,” &c. With Photogravure Portrait of Lord Nelson, ps, and Plans, 
Large crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


BYGONE YEARS. Personal Reminis- 
cences. By the Hon. FREDERICK LEVESON-GOWER. With a Photo- 
gravare Portrait. Demy 8vo. s2s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT POT- 
TERY~ Creek, Etruscan, and Roman. 


Based on Samuel Birch’s Famous Work. By HENRY B. WALTERS, 
M.A., Assistant in the Dep of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum. With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols, medium vo. £3 35. net. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


No. 57. JUNE, 1905. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ EFFIGIENCY CONSERVATIVE.” 
OF WISDOM AND LADY CAROLINE LAMB—X. PROTHERO, 
THE LEPROUS LIKENESS—PZERCEVAL GIBBON. 
GIBRALTAR—CHARLES BILL, M.P. 
MEDIAZVAL GARDENS (with Illustrations)—Mrs. KEMP-WELCH. 
IDEALIGM IN PROTECTION—iV. R. MALCOLM. 
TREATMENT FOR THE WORKING CLASSES—HELEN GC. NUSSEY, 
cllmoner of Westminster Hospital. 
AM EMIGRATION EXPERIMENT—/. HALL RICHARDSON. 
AN IDEAL ORAFTSMAN—JVALTER DE LA MARE, 
EDWARD DOWSON—FORREST REID. 
QUAINT MEMORIES—J/rs. HESSEY. 
THE HOUSE OF HONENZOLLERN—ZOU/S ELAIND. 
PSYCHE—Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B. 
BEAUJEU (Chapters XX.-XXIll.)—H. C. BAILEY. 


; JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


JUNE. 


A POLITICAL FABIUS MAXIMUS. By Wirrrip Warp. 

IS PARLIAMENT A MERE CROWD?! By Sir Martin Conway. 

THE SCANDAL OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. By 
Sir Gzorce T. Lambert, C.B. 

OUGHT PUBLIC SCHOOLMASTERS TO BE TAUGHT TO TEACH? 
By the Hon. and Rev. Canow Lytre.ton (Headmaster of 

THE FATE OF OLIVER CROMWELL'’S REMAINS. By the Right Rev. 
Bisnor WELLDON. 

THE WHITE PERIL. By Georce Lyncu. 

THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND “THE REVIVAL OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY.” Fyviz. 

SOME ROYAL LOVE-LETTERS. By Miss Cuartotte Fortescue Yonce. 

ey STARVATION AND A LIBERAL DIET. By the Rev. Husert 

ANDLEY. 
FESTUM STULTORUM. By Mrs. Vittrers Hemminc. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WANDERING FRIAR. By G. G. 


Cou.Ton. 
OFFICIAL POOR RELIEF IN RUSSIA. By Miss Evitu Sgevvers. 
THE THREE K's. By Lapy Grove. 
THE DRINK MONOPOLY AND THE NATIONAL REVENUE. By 
Epmunp Rosertson, K C., M.P. 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION. By Hervert Pavt. 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square and 
54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


NOW READY, the JUNE Number of 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, price Sixpence net, 
a beautifully illustrated Record, Guide, 
and Magazine for oreroeny interested 
in books. It is a What’s What and 
Who’s Who of bookland, and it has 
already won a recognised position. It 
has a specially interesting article, in 
which the theory is put forth that 
Tennyson’s ‘“‘Crossing the Bar” was 
probably first suggested by Salcombe, 
South Devon, where Froude lived. 
Order from your bookseller or newsagent, 
| or from the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall 


& Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
| who, on application, will send a Specimen 


Copy post free. 
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BRITISH BRAINS & BRITISH LABOUR 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPABIC LEXICON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUACE. 


EDITED BY . 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


In THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY will be found every word 
that has a recognised place in the English Language, together with a 


full and lucid definition. Send 8s. with your order, and the four 
volumes will be delivered immediately, all carriage paid, the balance 
to be remitted in NinE MONTHLY payments of 8s., this making the 
total cost of the Work. If you are not satisfied, return the 
volumes within three days, carriage forward, and your 
money will be refunded. 


BE SURE YOU NOTE CAREFULLY THE THE IMPERIAL 
EXTREMELY EASY AND SIMPLE PLAN OF § STANDS FOR ALL THAT 


PROCURING THIS STANDARD DICTIONARY. IS BEST 
SEND US EIGHT SHILLINGS, ON RECEIPT OF WHICH WE i DICTIONARIES. 
SHALL IMMEDIATELY FORWARD THE FOUR VOLUMES, SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


CARRIAGE PAID, THE BALANCE OF THE PURCHASE 
PRICE TO BE REMITTED IN NINE MONTHLY PAY- 


:: MENTS OF EIGHT SHILLINGS. :: FOUR VOLUMES 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY is an absolutely British | HANDSOMELY BOUND IN 
PRODUCTION. It is a complete storehouse of English Words 

and Phrases. It is replete with terms belonging to the Arts ani LEATHER BACK, MARBLE 
Sciences. Very rich in Words, Idioms, and Phrases from Modern EDGES. 
Writers. An Encyclopedia and a Dictionary in one. A 
Literary Dictionary. Contains a vast number of Illustrations SIZE OF EACH UME, 
acd Quotations. A Dictionary of Synonyms, an Etymolog- hes by 7: | 

ical DICTIONARY. A Pronouncing Dictionary, &c. 


MODERATE IN PRICE. NO BULKY VOLUMES. oRDER To-pay. | BRITISH & UP-TO-BATE. 


| 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS, | ORDER FORM. 
the To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 

Acad my —‘*Members of the literary profession Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
r-estimate the obligation they owe to the Please supply one copy of the 

dl a on account whic. send you an initial payment of 8s., and agree to 

a —“‘Itis th t 
Name 

Deity Teli “The of the work is so 
w taal edition i 
wekomed.” Address. 
THOUSANDS OF ENCRAVINGS. 
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|, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, ros. 6d. 


MIRABEAU 
AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By CHARLES F. WARWICK. 
With 16 Illustrations. 


8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


By C. H. COCHRANE, 
Author of ‘* The Wonders of Modern Mechanism.” 


Over 400 Illustrations. 


A new volume which describes in plain, practical, and yet accurate 
manner what has been done in the last few years, especially in the 
fields of invention and mechanical construction. The book tells of the 
making of sky-scrapers and of armour-plates, of great guns, &c. ; of 
the discovery and application ef the principles of wireless telegraphy ; 
in fact, it covers the whole field of industrial progress. Profusely and 
beautifully illustrated with reproductions from photographs, drawings, 


Just published. Royal 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 18s. 
A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 


XIV.—LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 


“Every instalment is of great value, and complete as regards the 
play treated.” —Atheneum. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. half-cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND IMPRESSIONS OF 
JAMES A. McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By ARTHUR JEROME EDDY. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


“A nicely printed and illustrated volume...... Mr. Eddy has collected 
acertain number of interesting facts about the Whistler family and 
about the painter’s youth, and his statement of some of Whistler’s 


serious theories about painting, decorating, c., is more complete and | 


consistent than any that we remember to have seen elsewhere.” —7imes. 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 
In 3 vols. medium 8vo. eloth extra, £2 56. net. 


HISTORY OF THE 
MOORISH EMPIRE IN EUROPE. 


By S. P. SCOTT. 
A book of deep and real interest.” —Athenaum. 
‘* A rich harvest of material for the history of the inner life of the 
Moors in Europe.” —Speaker. 
‘* Suggestive and interesting in a very high degree.” 
Daily Chrowicle. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HUGH WYNNE.” 


With Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW SAMARIA. 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


7th Edition. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


AT THE TIME APPOINTED. 


By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR, 
Author of ‘¢ That Mainwaring Affair,” now in its roth Edition. 


“« A highly romantic story, full of thrilling adventure and sentiment. 
e+. The situations and episodes are full of interest to the end.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent GARDEN, LONDON. 


| 


DAVID NUTT, 


57-59 LONG ACRE. 


FORBIDDEN IN RUSSIA. 


TRAGIC STORIES from RUSSIA. 


THE GREAT HEART and other Tales and Sketches by 
MAXIM CORKY, LEO TOLSTOY, NEMIROVITCH-DANTCHENKO, &c. 
Translated by W. F. HARVEY. Crown 8vo. wrapper, Is. 


JUST OUT. At all Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Libraries. 


ETAIN AND OTINEL. 


A Romance. 


By E. HAMILTON MOORE. With Designed Title-page by 
CAROLINE WATTS. Small 4to. printed at the Ballantyne Press on hand- 
made paper, bound in vellum and art linen, top gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


BLOOMSBURY: 


A Story of Modern London. 


By C. F. KEARY, Author of ‘*The Two Lanerofts,” ‘ Herbert 
Vanlennert,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

STANDARD.—‘The whole book is noteworthy; in short, ‘Bloomsbury’ 
belongs to literature ; and if there is still a taste for the literary and artistic novel, it 
ought to have no lack of interested and appreciative readers.” 

W. H. CHESSON, in the DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ What a book it is! 
Book, not novel, is the word. With satire mellowed by philosophy Mr. Keary 
descrtbes to the life that little world of philanthropies and speculations where 
advanced ideas jostle one another, and are voluble without passing into deeds.” 

_GLASGOW HERALD.—‘'\t is worth while to note the penetrative dis- 
crimination of character that is steadily revealed hout, and to follow the 
delicate irony that bony over the changeful details and gives significance to the 

ic note on which the record closes.” 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— Nothing could be more admirable in its way 
than Miriam's talk with Veronica Pasteur, the poetess, on the subject of religion...... 
There is a good deal of the art of Ibsen in the last pages, which trace the gradual 
lapse of the unhappy Miriam into melancholia, and so eventually to suicide.” 


MISTER DORMOUSE 
And other Verses for Children. By Gasatbine M. SEyMour. 
Square demy 8vo. printed at the Ballantyne Press on Hand-made 
Paper, Red-and-black Title, gilt top, bound in art linen, fancy 
gilt boards with label, 2s. 6d. 


THE THREE-CORNERED HAT. 


Translated from the Spanish of DoN PEDRO DE ALARCON)? 
Lapy GOODENOUGH. 16mo. iv-225 pp. cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


A CHAPTER FROM MALORY. 
(Book XXI. Ch. viii.) Retold in Spenserian Stanza by HENRY 
CLoriston. Square demy 8vo. printed at the Ballantyne Pres 
on Hand-made Paper, silver-and-blue wrapper, Is. net. 


GUBBIO, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By Laura McCRACKEN. Illustrated by KATHARINE 
McCRACKEN. With Preface by PAUL SABATIER. Feap. 8vo. 
xvi-319 pages. Photogravure Frontispiece, 30 [Illustrations 
(many full-page), and 2 Maps. Art linen, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


*,.° Gubbio, the town of S. Ubaldo and of the Procession of the Ceri, the scene 
of the legend of S. Francis and the Wolf, is one of the most picturesque and interest- 
ing of Italian medizval towns. This is the first time its story has been related and 
its monuments described. 


AMERICA, GREAT EXPLORERS 
OF. A Series of Original Narratives, edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Half-bound in 
art linen, gilt top. Net prices. 


HERNANDO DE SOTO 7s. 6d, 
(Explorer of Florida and the Mississippi Valley, 1539-42). 
The Contemporary Narrative of the Knight of Elvas; Luys 
Hernandez de Biedma, and Rodigro de Rangel, De Soto’s 
ivate secretary. Translated (the Latin for the first time) by 
UCKINGHAM SMITH, and edited by E. G. Bourns, Professor 
of History in Yale University. _Portraitand Maps. 2 vols. 1905. 


LEWIS AND CLARK. 
History of the Expedition under the Command of Captains 
Lewis and Clark to the Sources of the Missouri, thence across 
the Rocky Mountains and down the River Columbia to the 
Pacific Ocean, performed during the years 1804-1806. Edited 
by Professor I. B. MCMASTER. With Illustrations and Maps. 
3 vols. 1905. 10s. 6d. 


For Early Publication. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE AND 
CZARISM. 


By Victor BERARD, Editor of the Revue de Paris. 
by E. L. CHarLwoop. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


*,® A masterly survey of Russian 


Translated 


and economic evolu- 


historical, geographical, 0 
| tien, leading up to aclose analysis of the present situation and a forecast of Russia's 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE COLLECT OF OLD MUSICAL OF THE 
E T. W. TAPHOUSE, Esa. 


ESSRS. "SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
— AUCTION, at we No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., WEDNES SDA One o'clock preciselv, the 
COLLECTION or OLD MUSICAL iN _— of the late T. W. 
» M. ators, 
‘aphouse, Esq er of the Executo: 


May be viewe two days prior. 
THE COLLECTION OF GREEK AND poses COINS, THE 
PROPERTY OF THE . SMITH , Eso. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 5, and Three o'clock 
COLLECTION OF GREEK ROMAN" ‘Coins’ in Gold, 
d Bronze, formed by the late Harlan P. Smith, Esq., New York, 
U. SA A. (sold by order of his Executrix). 
May be viewed. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN ABROAD, AMERICA, 


of fresh Purc’ 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED® CATALOGUED. AND 
ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicove and AB C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


Among this week’s features are : 


RELIGIOUS SUPPLEMENT. 
HAECKEL’S “RIDDLE OF THE 
UNIWERSE.” 
By the Rey. C. Gordon Wright. 
TSUSHIMA AND AFTER: the World’s 
Press Views on Togo’s Trafalgar. 


MR. OSCAR BROWNING’S “NAPOLEON.” 
PUBLIC OPINION. 2d. weekly. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le rer et le 15 de chaque mois. 

Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1905 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros : partir du ter Octobre 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et gravures choisies i les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d’environ 30 fr.). 


Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’OPERA. Drrecteur, JEAN FINOT. 


“ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE.” 


Established January 1900. 


NEW SERIES, JANUARY 1905. 


The ‘* A. and N. C.” f the only Illustrated Naval and Military 
Magazine in existence. 

Its contents include a Full-page Supplement with short Biographical 
Sketch of some Naval or Milita: lebrity ; Stations of a lone 
and Navy; a Diary of Coming "Events in the two Services; Illus- 
trated Articles on the Army and Navy month by month; Reviews 
of Service Books ; Notes on Novelties; Articles on Service Topics 
of the Day; Naval and Military Stories, &e. 

The ** A. and. N. C.” is published monthly, on the second or third 
Friday in each month ; price 6¢., post-free 

Subseription, § 8s. ss. year, post free. 
Orrices: 111 JERMYN STREET, ST. Ji ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. 
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EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

oe 4 School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

racing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Caxbridne: ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EX. 
June 6, 7, & 8. of (£99 for the first Year) one 

of £56, four or more of £50, four or more of 

value £12 per annum, may be pan 


annum. 
ys who do well, fail 
Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. —Scholarships Examina. 


tion on 27th, 28th, and 29th June, 1905. Fer particulars apply to the Heap 
Master, Schoo! ouse, Tonbridge. 


“HELTENHAM COLLEGE. — THE ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7 and 8, 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and £ 
per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS. of 
ed annum for Sons of Old Chel tonians only; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
fined te candidates for Army tions; also several HOUSE EXHI 
BITIONS. of £20 per annum or more. Senior candidates must be under 1s, 
-_ Junior candidates under 14 0n May rst. Apply to the Bursar, the College, 
helrenbam. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


THE GROCERS’ SCHOOL, HACKNEY DOWNS, N.E. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites py eer for the appoint. 
ment of 1. eel of the Grocers’ Secondary Day ool for Boys, Hackney 
Downs, N.E. 

The person to be appointed must be a graduate of a University in the United 
— or the British Possessions, and his name must be on the Teachers’ 

egister. 

The appointment will be subject to six months’ written notice on either side for 
its termination at any time and to any conditions which may be inserted by the 
Board of Education ia the scheme governing the foundation which is at present in 
course of preparation. 

The person appointed will be required to give his whole time to the duties of the 
office, and will in other — be subject to the usual conditions attaching to 
appointments in the Council's service, particulars of which are contained in the 
form of application. 

The salary will be not less than £700 a yea 

Applications should be made on the offical = to be obtained from the Clerk of 
the London County Council at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., or at the 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applications must be sent in 
so as to be received not later than 1o A.M. on Thursday, June 15, 1905; must be 
addressed to the Clerk of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C. ; and must be accompanied by copies of not more than six recent testimonials. 

Canvassing, either directly or inairectly, will be held to be a disqualification for 
appointment. 


G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
L.C.C. Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
May 26, 1905. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘“*LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


POLLO THEATRE. Henny LOWENFELD, Sole 

Proprietor. ae B. Davis, Lessee and Manager. Mr. Georcs 
Epwarpes’ Season. Every Evening at 8.15. 4 VERONIQUE” Matinée 
every Wednesday at 2 o'clock. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, Hap SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & C Head Offices: 
Managers | CNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurcs Avenue, Londo. 
For wie fase conly to th to the om firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
. 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, s.W. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


Paris. . .  « The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
H. Smith & Son (Neal's), 243 Rue de 
ivoli 
‘ s. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 
Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
° - Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
- Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
Bruss#is . * - Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de ia Madeleine. 
Vienna... Messrs Gerold & Co., & 
Bupa-Pestx A, Lappert. 
Rome. . . . Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
Mapriv . Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
ConsTANTINOPLE Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
Homeurc . Schick's Library 
New Yorx The International News 33 & 85 Duane St. 


Boston, Mass. Ww. S.A.) 


Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 233 Washington Street. 
Toronto, Canapa . 


+ The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Mowrrmat, CANADA. Montreal News Company, 336 St. James's Sereet. 
A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 
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The Saturday Review. 


ELANDSFONTEIN DEEP. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the Elandsfontein Deep, 
Limited, was held on Monday, Sir Robert Edgcumbe presiding, to 
consider a proposal for amalgamating the Company with the Consoli- 
dated Rand-Rhodesia Trust and General Exploration Company. 

The Secretary (Mr. S. Staveley Briggs) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting, 

The Chairman said he rose to move the adoption of two resolutions, 
which, if approved, would lead to the amalgamation of the two com- 

ies, whose relative positions he proceeded to explain. With regard 
to the Rand-Rhodesia Company, he said its assets were excellent, and, 
if it was known that what they were proposing had gone through, and 
that the Rand-Rhodesia had got capital, not only sufficient to meet its 
requirements, but also to provide it with a very handsome cash balance, it 
was impossible to suppose for a moment that the shares would remain 
at 9s. ; they would go up very rapidly to 15s. and even 17s. 6d., and 
a good deal more in the course of a few years. There could be no 
doubt about the very great value of the 347 claims on the Randfontein 
Farm. When they considered that the capital of the Rand-Rhodesia 
‘was only £100,000, and by the change proposed would only be increased 
by about 40,000 shares, the one asset of the reef running under por- 
tions of the property would certainly represent a very large proportion 
even of the increased capital of the Rand-Rhodesia. 

Having reviewed other items on the assets side, he said if the two 
companies were united the Rand-Rhodesia will have a considerable 
cash balance—quite sufficient to properly develop its properties. If 
the resolutions are carried they would make up the accounts of the 
Rand-Rhodesia to June 30, and present them as soon as possible. The 
new company would be an exceedingly strong one. He had carried 
through several amalgamations of companies, and in no case has any- 
one come forward afterwards and said that he misled them. He con- 
cluded by moving—(1) ‘‘ That it is desirable to transfer the undertaking 
and assets of this Company to the Consolidated Rand-Rhodesia Trust 
and General Exploration Company, Limited, and that with a view 
thereto this Com be wound up voluntarily, and that William 
Watkins, of 62 London Wall, London, E.C., be, and he is, appointed 
liquidator for the purpose of such winding-up”. (2) ‘* That the draft 
agreement submitted to this meeting, and expressed to Le made 
between the Elandsfontein Deep, Limited, and William Watkins 
the liquidator thereof) of the one part and the Consolidated Rand- 
Rhodesia Trust and General Exploration Company, Limited, of the 
other part, be, and the same is hereby, approved, and that the liqui- 
dator and he is hereby, pti or wa pursuant to Section 161 of the 
‘Companies Act, 1862, to enter into an agreement with the Consolidated 
Rand-Rhodesia Trust and General Exploration Company, Limited, in 
the terms of the said draft, and to carry the same into effect, with 
such, if any, modifications as the said liquidator may think expe- 
dient.” 

Mr. W. A. Wills seconded these resolutions. He thought very 
highly of the scheme, the credit for which was due to the chairman 
and Mr. Lennard. The assets of both companies were in the same 
district, and, as the chairman had said, the amalgamation was in the 
interests of both companies. He pointed out that since the scheme 
was mooted the shares of this company had materially improved in 
value. 

The resolutions were put to the meeting, and carried, with one 
dissentient. 

A vote of thanks to the chair brought the proceedings to a close. 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


Issue of 50,000 New Shares. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Directors, pursuant to the powers 
‘granted by Clause 43a of the Articles of Association, have resolved to create and 
issue 50,000 new Shares of the nominal value of £1 each, thus increasing the issued 
Capital from £750,000 to £800,000. Applications for these Shares are now invited. 
Shareholders have the right to apply in the proportion of one new Share for every 
fifteen Shares held at the close of business on 14 June, 1905 ; applications in respect 
of fractional parts of fifteen Shares caunot be cnuuiel 
_ The object of the issue is to make provision for capital expenditure necessary to 
increase the Mill from 120 Stamps to 200 Stamps, and to make proportionate 
additions to the Cyanide Works, &c. Any balance will be applied to the reduction 
of the amount of the Company’s liabilities incurred on Capital Account. 

The purchase price of the Paw new Shares has been fixed at £2 15s. per Share. 
payable on application, and the whole issue has been guaranteed by the Rand 
Mines, Limited, at thaaprice. 

Shareholders entitled to apply will be those registered in the Company's books 
at the close of business on the rath day of June, 1905, and holders of Bearer War- 
rants who shall have deposited their warrants by that date at one of the Company’s 
offices ; applications will be received at the Johannesburg and London Offices on or 
before the 21st day of June, 1905. Failing the receipt of any such applications by 
that date shareholders will be deemed to have declined the offer. 

Applications should be made on the Company's forms and must be accompanied 
by cheque (payable to ‘‘ Langlaagte Deep, Limited, or Bearer” and crossed 
“& Co.”) for the full value of the number of shares applied for, calculated at 
42 158. at Share. The application form embodies authority for the Chairman to 
sign, on behalf of the applicant, the Supplementary Articles of Association with 
respect to the new Shares applied for. 

Holders of Bearer Shares must deposit their Warrants either at the Head Office 
or the London Office of the Company, or at the Compagnie Francaise de Mines 
d'Or et de l'Afrique de Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. The Warrants must remain so 
deposited until after the closing of the application list on 21 June, 1905, receipts 

g issued against their deposit. 

Applications which do not comply with the aforementioned requirements will not 
be considered in the allotment. 

Certificates for the new Shares regularly — for and ultimately allotted, will 
be issued in exchange for the cash receipts and allotment letters as soon as possible 


after the allotment list shall have been completed. 
The Share Transfer Registers will be closed from rsth to 21st June, 1905, both 
days inclusive. 
‘orms of Application may be obtained at this Office. 


der. 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., 
26th May, 1905. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD., 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


From the Directors’ Report for the Quarter ending 
8ist March, 1905. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold from all sources .. — «. 
Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


«+ 37:431°020 02. 
dons. 


Cost per ton 
Cost. 
To Minin; oo oe 35893 5 2 O12 3°337 
Mine Development ee oe oe ee 2 
Expenses oo ee 8 © 3 10° 
iding ee ee 137 2 11°443 
Accumulated limes .. ee 4,241 18 © 5°770 
Crown Dump Plant... 1,792 6 7°507 
Pioneer Dump Plant .. és ae 1,013 16 3 © © 4°247 
General Charges .. és BZ © 5§°337 
Additions to Plant es ae 4 4°524 
79,659 6 I 7 9°702 
Gold Realisation Charges... oo 1,277 4 6 © §°350 
Head Office Expenses .. oe oo oe 2,683 9 5 © © I1°242 
83,619 14 5 2°204 
Working Profit .. se 2 15 6 3°766 
£158,996 17 4 215 6'060 
To Credit Balance .. oe £76,348 12 3 
Value ton 
Cr. Value. milled. 
By Gold Account— Oz. d, 4s. 
Mill.. “ es 20,641°061 87,677 13 1 I 10 7.294 
Cyanide— 53,633 16 6 om 8" 
Sands .. oe 7,416'071 
Concentrates .. oo 2,989°97 
Slimes Current.. oe 2,220°41 
Accumulated Slimes .. 2,209°130 99383 15 9 © 3 3°310 
Dumps .. ° 1,954°361 12 0 2 10°776 
37,431"020 
4158,996 17 4 42 15 6'060 
By Working Profit brought down.. oe oe 4755377 2 
Interest .. ee oe oe ee ee oe 971 9 4 
476,348 12 3 
The Capital Expenditure for the quarter has amounted to ee £852 14 4 
Less monthly amount written off for Machinery and Plant .. 12,538 2 4 
Cr. £11,685 9 0 


The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits which is payable to the Government of the 
Transvaal has not been aliowed for in the above figures. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the MANAGER’S REPORT for April 1905. 


Total Yield in fine gold from all sources ee ee ee «+ 4,677°801 ozs. 
Total Yield in fine gold from all sources, per ton mill ee ee 10°853 dwts, 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 8,620 Tons Milled. 


£ 48 
To Mining és 6,499 7 4 0°957 
Development Redemption ee 862 o © 2 
Crushing and Sorting .. ee oe oe 445 119 3 
Milling os ee ee 1,029 8 2 4°650 
Cyaniding Sands .. ee oe oe oe 953 14 1 © 2 2°553 
» Slimes .. oe oe ee 409 I © 11°389 
Sundry Head Office Expenses .. ee ee 331 19 7 © 0 9°243 
10,531 I I 4 5°209 
Profit es oe oe 915615 4 I 2°945 


£19,687 17 3 8'154 


Value. Value per Ton 

Mill .. 1 5 3°858 
Cyanide Gold oe oe oe oe 8,774 5 9 0 4°296 
419,687 17 3 42 5 8154 


No Capital Expenditure was incurred during the month. 


P. & O. 


p FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
° oO. ‘ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
. oO. ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 
lenhail Street, E.C., or Northumberland 


COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


apply at the London Offices, 122 
Avenue, W.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used 
for 8 years everywhere with pny | success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended b 
Dr. H. Woodward, F.RS, and Canon Kinton om R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). -HEWIT, 66 Division Street, She 
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The Saturday Review. 3 June, 1905 
ROUTLEDGE’S NEW CHEAP SERIES 
THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 
Under the Editorship of A. H. BULLEN. Pott 8vo. blue cloth, full gilt back, 18, net, cloth ; lambskin, gilt, 2s. net. ROUTLEDGE’S 
Kents: Introduction by Rosset Brincss. Notes; Vaughan: Introduction by Canon BRECHING. Notes 
1 
K. Browne, of Tavistock : Edited by Gorpon Goop- 1s 
WIN. 2 vol: Ss. 
Coleridge : Edited by Richarp Garnett, C.B. Rossetti: Early Italian Poets. 


. A. AITKEN, 
Waller: Edited by G. THorn Drury. 2 vols. 
Drummond, of Hawthornden: Edited by W. Cc. | 


Warp. 2 vols. 
Herrick : Introduction by A. C. SwinsurRNe. Notes | 
by A. 


Gay : Edited by J. Unpernitt. 2 vols. | 


Marvell: Poems, 1 vol.; Satires, 1 vol. panied 


POETS AND POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Representative Poems, —_ Critical and Biographical Notices by J. A. Symonds, Cosmo 


Monkhouse, Austin 
Mackenzi 


obson, R. Garnett, 
ie Bell 
Edited by A. H. MILES. 12 vols., 


1. Crabbe to Coleri (including Blake, Rogers, 
Bloomfield, Hogg, Wordsworth, Scott). 576 pp. 


2. Southey to Shelter Landor, 
Lamb, Campbe t, Knowles, Ten- 
nant, Hunt, Rae De Vere, 


&c.). 612 pp. 
3 Kegte to Lytton (incl. Clare, Talfourd, Carlyle, 


H, Coleridge, Dar! Motherwell, Hood, Thom, 
Macaulay Taylor, ells, Barnes, 'Praed, Horne, 
Beddoes, Wh hitehead, Hawker, &c.). 656 pp- 


The other Six Volumes to follow at short intervals. 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


e 8vo. buckram, gilt, red morocco label, each 5s. 


Ranke’s History of the Reformation in Ger- 
many. Edited, with Additional Notes and 
Introduction, by A. Jounson, M.A., 
Copious Index. 816 pp. 

Buckle’s History of Civilization. Edited, with 
all the Author's Notes and Additional Notes and 
an Introduction, by = M. Rosertson, and 


Copious Index. 
Cartyie’s History of the French Revelation. 
ith 32 Fine Portraits and Plates. 808 pp. 


LIBRARY OF EARLY NOVELISTS. 


Edited by E. A. BAKER, M.A. With Introductions, &c., 8vo. buckram gilt, gilt top, each 68. net. 


Life and Opinions of John Bunele, uire. 
A — Amory (“The English Rabelais”). 


Adventures of Don Sylvio de Rosalva. By 
C. M. Wigtanp. 480 pp. 

The Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre. 
Complete Text translated by ARTHUR MACHEN. 
410 pp. 

Boceaccio’s Docameren. 
lated by J. M 
Symonp's “ Essay on Boccaccio.” 800 pp. 


ROUTLEDCE’S MINIATURE | 
REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Choicely-printed Bijou Reference Books on Vellum 
Paper for the pocket, desk, or armchair. 32mo. 
Padded imitation morocco, each 1S. net. 

Who Wrote That?: a Dictio of Famili 
Quotations with their Sources. yw SW... 


+ ANSON. 
Who Said That ? : a Dictio of Famous Sayings, 
traced to their Sources. By LaTHam. 
wee ¥ Was He?: a eh of Biography. By 
ATHAM 
Christian Names, Male and Female. By H. 


Dictionary of Abbreviations, Contractions, 
breviative By E. Latuam. 
Dictionary of Economic Terms. By Prof. Frank 


Mottoes. ‘and. ‘Badges, Rereign, 
with Translations. By W. S. W. A 

My Market Tables: A Guile for Ladies ow 

Shakes s Characters: a Descriptive Index 


in s words. 
Discount, Commission, and ro erage 
Tables ; 1d. to £1,000, 1-16th to 9 | 
1. English Dictionar: By P. A. Sorrast. 640 pp. | 
| 
| 


mplete Text trans- 


By WALTER JERROLD. 


2. English- D tionary. T. Nucenr. 
Revised . DUHAMEL. 640 p 
3- French- -Engiish Dictionary. 
Author and Editor. 576 pp. 
Braise of Hooks. By H. Swan. [Shortly. 
ook " An Encheiridion for the 
By H. Swan. (Shortly. 
Many others at Press. 


By the same 


. Symons, A. H. Bullen, ets 
s- so veln., Hout 8vo., red cloth, full gilt back, rs. 6d. net ; red lambskin gilt, gilt tops, 
silk register, 2s. 6d. net. 


Morris to Buchanan (incl. Roden 


. Rice, M.A. ADDINGTON 


THE ENGLISH LIBRARY. 


Procver, Adelaide A. : Lyrics, to- 
gether with a Chaplet rg ty (not hitherto 


ed). 
Johnson, Geldemith, Gray, : Intro- 
Notes 


and, where necessary, ANNOTATED and Impexep. 
Pott 8vo. (size of ‘‘ The World’s Classics ") olive green, 
cloth extra, full gilt back, 1s. net. Olive green lamb-- 


mg = (Shortly. skin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, 2s. net. 
Patm Coventry: The Angel in the, House and 
The Victories of With an Introduction by 
Auice MRyNELL. (Shortly. 


Palgrave: The Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyries. 


The Spectator : edited by G. A. Aitken. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Index. (6 vols.) Vol. I. 
(LETTERS. 1 to 100). 

Victor Hugo: William Shakespeare. 

Jeffrey : Essays from the Edinburgh Review: 
English Poets and Poetry. 608 pp. 

Lessing : L Translated, with Notes, by Sir 
Rosert Bart. 

Mill : Dissertations and Discussions, I. vol. 
Representative Government. : vol. On 
Liberty, with Index (now first added), : vol. 
Utilitarianism, with Index (now first added). 
1 vol. 

Coleridge: Aids to Reflection. 
THOMAS Fensy. 

Lowell: My Study Windows. 

Brimley: Essays. Edited by W. G. CLarx, M.A. 

Trelawny: Records of Shelley, Byron, and 
the Author. 

Mrs. Gaskell: Life of Charlotte Bronte. : vol. 
Sylvia’s Lovers. 1 vol. Cranford. 1 vol. 

Sir Lewis Morris : Poems. Authorised Selection. 

Holmes : Poet at the Breakfast Table. 1 vol. 
Professor at the Breakfast Table. 1 vol. 

Carlyle: Heroes and Hero Worship. : vol. 
Sartor Resartus. 1 vol. 

Poe: Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 

Hughes: Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 1: vol. 
Tom Brown at Oxford, 1 vol. 

Marryat : The King’s Own. 

Grimm: Fairy Tales, 1 vol. 

Andersen: Fairy Tales. 1 vol. 

Harris: Uncle Remus. 1 vol. 
Uncle Remus, 1 vol. 

Landor: Imaginary Conversations. I. Clas- 
sical Dialogues. 

Peacock: Novels. 2 vols. Vol. I. Headlong 
Hall, Melincourt, Nightmare Abbey, ‘and 
Maid Marian. 

Sir William Fraser: Words on Wellington. 


Le Gallienne, Buxton Forman, W. B. Yeats, 


+ Tennyson to Clough (incl. Chas. Tenn 
Turner, Alfred Tennyson, John es RC 
Trench, Lord Houghton, Robert Browning, 
Aubrey de P. J. Bailey, Ruskin, 
A. H. Clough, and others). 68 

to 1omson (incl. M. Arnold, Patmore, 
G. Macdonald, G. Meredith, D. G. Rossetti, Sir 
E. Arnold, Sir Lewis Morris, &e.). Over Reds pp. 


Noel, Lord de Tabley, Watts-Dunton, Swin- 
burne, Austin Dobson, J. A. Symonds, &c.). 


600 pp. (Shortly. Edited by 


Bacon's Complete Philosophical Works. The 
Texts, Prefaces and Notes of and Ets. 
Edited, with Additional Notes and Introduction, 
by J. M. Rosertson, with Copious Index. 

[This day. 

Pepys’ Diary. With the Notes by Lord BRAvBROOKE. 

ae Verbatim Reprint of Se Edition of 1848°49, 
with Copious Index. (Shortly. 

Gragement's Memoirs, Edited by Sir WatTerR 


Oroonoko, The Wandering Beauty, and other 
Novels and Novelettes. By Mrs. APHRA BEHN. 
(Shortly. 
Gesta Romanorum : Entertaining Stories invented 
by the Monks as a Fireside | Trans- 
lated, with Introduction and Notes, Rev. 
CHaRLEs SwAN. 
The Fool of Quality. By Henry Brooke. With 
KinGstey’s Introduction, and a comprehensive 
Life of the Author, based on new materials provided 
by the family, by E. A. Baker, M.A. [Shortly. 


STANDARD REFERENCE 
LIBRARY. 
Large 8vo., half red morocco gilt, each 7s, 6d. net. 
Dictionary of Slang and Coll 
FARMER and the late HENLEY. 

from the 7-vol. work. 542 

Halliwell’s Diction of Archaic and Provin- 

cial Words, Obsolete Phrases. 998 pp. 

's Glossary of Weeds, Names, 
and Allusions, Edited by J. O. HaLiiweLv 
and T. WRIGHT. 992 pp. 


Nights with 


The following, amongst others in active preparation 
will appear shortly. 

Matthew Arnold: On Translating Homer. 
With F. W. Newman’s “ Homeric Translation in 
Theory and Practice,” and ARNoLp’s “ Last 
Words.” 

Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Lamb: Essays of Elia. 

Maine: Ancient Law. 

Hawthorne : Scarlet Letter. 

Goldsmith : Citizen of the World. 

Darwin: Voyage of a Naturalist. 

Swift : Journal to Stella. 

Macaulay : Literary Essays. 

Hare: Guesses at Truth. 

Browning : Poems. 

Proverbs and their Lessons. By Archbishop R. 


Tennyson: Poems. 600 pp. 
C. Trencu. With Notes, &c., by Dr. A. SMyTHE | 
PALMER. af (Shortly. | Mrs. Henry Wood: The Channings. 


Fcap. 8vo., cloth gilt, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Folk and their World-Lore. An Essay on 

Popular Ety mologies. By Rev. Dr. A. SmytHe | 

renee. Author of “ Dictionary of Folk-Etymo- 


logy, ” &c. 202 pp. 

** We have not space to dwell on the many merits of 

Dr. Smythe Palmer’s essay, which illustrates ad- 

mirably the fascination exercised by the study of our 

dialects and their importance in relation to English 
philology.” —A thenaeum. 

On the Study of Words. By Archbishop R. C. 
Trencu. Edited, with Additions and Emenda- 
tions, by Dr. A. SmyTHe PALMER. 272 pp. 

English Past and Present. By Archbishop R. 
C. TrEncH. Edited by Dr. A. SMyTHE PALMER, 
272 pp. 


NEWEST IONS 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: their A 


By STEPNIAK. 654 pp. 


rarian Condition, Social Life, and Religio 


38. 6d. net. Am extraordinarily Cheap Edition of this authoritative work, without the help of — no — compre! 


the present occurrences in Russia is possible. It provides the fullest account in English of internal Russia, the agrarian questi 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEELING FOR NATURE IN THE MIDDLE : AGES AND 


MODERN TIMES. By Dr. Atrrep Biess. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PRACTICAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN PERSONAL MAGNETISM, TELEPATHY, 


AND HYPNOTISM. yy phe WHITE. 3s. 6d. net. A simple and practical, yet cautious guide to this new science, the first that has appeared of a 


strictly scientific and PRACTICAL 


ONLY MY FUN. 


Picture Wrapper, 176 pp., 1s. net. 


By WALTER EMANUEL, Author of “Mr. Punch’s Diary,” “The Snob,” “A Dog Day,” &c. 
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